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THE TREE OF LIFE 


FEBRUARY, 1925 


Whither? 


HIS is the Age of Turmoil. The revolution of ideas which 

occcured with the coming of the Great War did not move 
along a single path, but flew in every direction as though its in- 
ception were a bomb explosion. It has shattered our illusions— 
robbed us of our complacence. Instead of the re-adjustment 
of ideas and ideals that has become the pet phrase since the 
war, we find life growing more complex, living more com- 
plicated. 


What is the meaning of it all? What is the cause 
of this confusion? Whither are we drifting and what is the 
solution? These are questions that agitate the minds of 
those who are beginning to think for themselves. 


It is said that optimism creates progress by virtue of the 
state of mind which it brings about. Think you are going to 
succeed and you will succeed; think all is well and all will 
be well, we are told. In 1914 this doctrine proved not to be 
infallible. When the war clouds approached, we found our 
leading thinkers and writers claiming war was unthinkable 
in our day of civilization; that nations might threaten each 
other, but that when it came to the test, one side or the other 
would make concessions. We were optimists; we had faith 
in humanity; we believed in the humanitarianism of our fellow 
man, for we believed him to be a civilized being. Our con- 
tact with him and our observation of him gave us reason for 
this faith, for we had failed to detect anything of the brute 
in him. Our faith in the progress of civilization was high be- 
cause we believed it was founded upon the right systems, 
politically, economically and socially. It could not fail. 


Then the crash came At first we could not believe it; then 
we were stunned. What we swore by one day, we denounced 
the next. Our thoughts swayed and floated with no anchor, 
and little prospect of a harbor in sight. Perhaps the best 
portrayal of the typical workings of the Anglo-Saxon mind 
during those days is embodied in the character of H. G. Wells’ 
“Mr. Brittling."’ Until the war ended, we had hopes that 
out of it would come a new humanity, purified by the fire and 
freed from autocracy, so that we could live our lives of free- 
dom according to a new and more exalted standard. We went 
into the war to ‘‘make the world safe for democracy."’ How 
many volunteers rallied to the colors in response to that motto! 


Alas! The war over, the mists rolled away from our eyes, 
and we see the human family, not a purified, altruistic group 
of individuals, but a seething mass of grasping self-seekers, 
scorning the rights of others and the laws governing those 
rights; seeking in high places to maintain an autocracy of 
wealth and economic power that is the very antithesis of the 
“democracy” for which the world had been made safe. We 
find them fostering class hatreds through class avarice, and 
creating criminals through the financing of lawlessness. Our 
record of daily events has been largely a record of crimes and 
persecutions. Slowly but surely the public mind has swung 
from optimism to pessimism, from faith in humanity to an 
attitude of distrust accompanied by a dread of the next day’s 
events. One of the leading writers of our time has said that 
he opens his morning paper and scans the headlines from day 
to day with sinking hope. 

In the light of these apparent conditions, where does our 
hope lie? Js there any hope? Can we see a ray of brightness 
through the gloom? Before we proceed further, let us make one 
historic observation: Public Opinion is rarely an index of 
conditions at any moment of time, or to use a popular phrase, 


it is hardly ever up to date. It has its inception in the very 
obvious and apparent conditions, which have existed long 
enough to become surface facts. Just as in 1914 we saw no 
menace, although the cloud was approaching, so in 1925 it 
is possible for the harbinger of a new and better day to appear 
on the horizon without our suspecting it. To my mind, our 
very pessimism is cause for hope, for while our over-confidence 
a decade ago permitted secret diplomacy to push us over the 
brink, our lack of confidence today prompts us to examine every 
public movement with a microscope, as a meat inspector in 
a big packing company examines every piece of meat before 
letting it pass. It is at least not likely that we could be pushed 
into another war unawares. It is true, this lack of confidence 
hinders the ascendance of reform moves and thus delays 
progress, but this very slowness will, in all probability, insure 
a more thoroughgoing and less violent change. 


In order to see hope for the future, it is imperative that we 
do not minimize the evils of the present. The old standards 
of organized religion, of organized politics and of organized 
industry are making their last desperate fght, and even in 
their death struggle they are showing powerful strength. 
Thus in spite of the lessons of the World War, the political 
reactionaries are still in power in nearly every country today. 
The Ruhr spectacle was a flagrant illustration of this reac- 
tionary tendency. The Lausanne parley was another attempt 
at the old game. The Italian-Graeco situation further illus- 
trated this imperialistic spirit, as did England’s treatment 
of Egypt. 


That globe-trotter and student of international public 
opinion, Tom Skeyhill, who has brought such valuable observa- 
tions to hundreds of Chautauqua audiences in this country, 
sees a reason why these near-conflicts since the great war have 
not developed into actual warfare. In his conversations with 
the young men of most of the countries of the world he found 
a marvelous unity of attitude against war. The young men 
of Turkey said: ‘We do not want war with Great Britain, 
we are sorry Great Britain wants to fight us.”” And they were 
surprised to learn that the young men of England were saying 
exactly the same thing about the Turks. Mr. Skeyhill found 
that all over the world, the young men wanted peace and 
progress, and he believed that if it were not for the old men 
in the political saddle, there would be no war clouds hanging 
over the world today. But the old men will not always be in 
control of our political destinies. And this brings me to the 
leading statement of my theme namely, that if the forces of 
progress which will make for a better world are to succeed, 
a revolution must take place. It must be a bloodless revolu- 
tion but a revolution nevertheless—a revolution of ideals. And 
this revolution in ideas and ideals in religion, society, and in- 
dustry will be brought about through the educational development 
of the new spirit in the young men of the world. 


There are two elements to this revolution: one is the seed 
represented by the youth of today with his open-minded atti- 
tude toward life and his tendency to independent thinking, 
and the other is the development of the new ideals through 
educational processes. The case as stated sounds simple enough. 
Would anyone think of fighting a progressive program for the 
betterment of the world? Many believe it impossible, un- 
thinkable that such a fight could be waged. Yet it remains a 
fact that never before in modern times have the reactionary 
forces joined hands to defeat progressive education along lines 
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political, social, economic, as at the present time. The old order 
dies hard; it seems to derive nourishment from its hard shell 
long after its inner life is dead. 
eo ee MS 

Many boys went into the trenches having given little thought 
to religion. It had never appealed to them as they had heard it 
expounded in their home churches. In the trenches however 
they came face to face with the facts of life and death, and 
they discovered religion for the first time in a very real sense. 
They came home eager to attend their old home church, many 
of them, hoping to meet there this new-found thing which was 
real to them. But instead, too many of them found the old 
theology—pulpit speakers still expounding a scheme of salva- 
tion and sacrifice designed to fit Rome in the time of Constan- 
tine. Youth realized for the first time that our churches too 
are paterned after our economic system—built on the same 
basis of competition, each seeking to make the most favorable 
impression with an austere and jealous God; striking a bargain 
with their Creator, as it were, to become the ‘‘chosen few” 
to champion his cause on earth in return for the privilege of 
entering the Gates of Heaven and living on its golden streets. 
Disappointed, these young men have turned away and the 
churches continue to thrive on empty pews. Our religious 
systems have ceased to meet human needs for we have out- 
grown them. Our priestcraft realizes this but instead of 
reaching out to help men through constructive religion, they 
are spending their time and energy defending their decayed 
system and preaching sermons in condemnation of any modern 
writer who dares to question that system. 


While heretofore religious and political institutions have 
fought scientific progress, our industrial and commercial con- 
cerns have been too busy making money to give much attention 
to the imperiled condition of our economic system—imperiled 
through the extension of scientific knowledge to new and wider 
human fields. The economic system which has fostered the 
creation of corporate wealth received its first opposition in the 
rise of the Labor Union. This organization, originally formed 
for defensive purposes, has grown to a powerful and aggressive 
machine. For more than a score of years, the corporations have 
fought these unions without any apparent success. Each has 
grown more powerful and beligerent, and as a result the fight 
has become more fierce, but no permanent victory has been 
recorded on either side. The innocent bystander has had to 
suffer, however, and the attention of the students of economy 
has been more and more directed to an analysis of our present 
economic system in the light of such branches of science as 
psychology, biology and sociology. 

The feeling is growing among them that in many respects 
our business system of today is fundamentally wrong. Our 
economic life is being conducted on a basis which is organized 
and carried on for personal gain, inspired to activity through 
competition, with the hope of financial reward as the goal. In 
other words, it is organized purely on the selfish basis, man 
against man, one self pitted against another self, the very es- 
sence of strife, the seed and soil of conflict. Is it any wonder we 
have labor troubles? The wonder is we have not annihilated 
each other. We are obliged to credit the human race with a tre- 
mendously strong inherent good will, otherwise man would 
have ceased to exist upon this earth. It is true we have de- 
veloped altruistic strains in the face of this cut-throat competi- 
tion. We have our charities, our Red Cross; we give to the 
support of the Armenian; we help educate the heathen, etc. 
But these activities are like cool streams from a fire hose turned 
into a seething crater,—the eruption goes on just the same. 


Only ascomparatively few years ago, our students of sociology 
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accepted the basis of our economic life as a matter of course and 
sought to improve it and perfect it and build safeguards around 
it, so that much of the evil effects would be overcome, but to 
no avail. As our scientific thought has broadened, our con- 
ception of the meaning of life has changed. We have come to 
question existing systems, among them our economic system. 
Slowly but surely, from our seats of learning, the conviction is 
spreading that all our activities must be directed toward the 
development of a higher type of man than we have yet known, 
and that this betterment must come to humanity as a race and 
not as a nation only or as a group of individuals organized into 
any sort of corporation for private economic or political gain. 


This progress of modern thought has been causing increasing 
alarm and concern to some of our captains of finance and our 
champions of the sacredness of invested wealth. While they do 
not believe that the leaders in various kinds of research intend 
to start a campaign for the overthrow of our present order, 
they do feel that our line of progress is in a direction which, if 
continued, will react against all selfish forms of private gain. 
They realize for the first time that educated public opinion is a 
factor which cannot be ignored and they also know that never 
in the history of the race, has public education touched such a 
large percentage of the youth as it does today. The increase 
in the enrollment at our institutions of higher learning in the 
past decade is simply astounding. The desire for knowledge 
has become a passion in the world. 


The youth of today is learning to think for himself inde- 
pendently of what some one else thinks; he is learning to 
think along broader lines than his ancestors did. He is going 
to have less patience with intolerance-and with autocracy as 
the years go by; he is going to realize the abominable waste of 
our economic system; waste not only in natural resources but 
the greater waste of the lives of men; the hopes blasted because 
of the misfits in industry. He will find that this soulless in- 
dustry does not take the trouble to put men in places in 
which they can best serve in accordance with their tendencies 
and inclinations, but uses them with a blind disregard of every- 
thing save the mechanical output, measured in dollars and cents. 


The representatives of our corporate systems know that this 
same youth is developing his ideals through our public educa- 
tional institutions. They know that these institutions are 
not growing more favorable to old systems, if they are allowed 
to go unhampered in their work. Heretofore they have 
shown their antagonism to public education in very indirect 
ways. They have fostered the private school not only in 
advanced education but in elementary institutions, no matter 
how inefficient these schools might be in the matter of aca- 
demic standards. (This however is not equivalent to saying 
that all private schools are inefficient.) They have ostensibly 
championed the community spirit by using the word ‘“‘com- 
munity” in connection with their activities. ‘(Community 
Arts,’ “Community Service,” ‘(Community Chest,” etc., 
all representative not of the community but of a few wealthy 
people associated together for their own amusement. They 
have come to realize the seriousness of the situation, however, and 
they are bending every effort to throttle the public schools and 
stem the tide of enlightening education that threatens to de- 
stroy their age-old structure of privilege and exploitation. 

[t is too late, however. The seed has been planted and it is 
these same reactionary forces that have made the soil so fertile 
with the manure of their economic abuses that nothing can stop 
the seed from sprouting into a powerful crop. Youth is begin- 
ning to understand that we may preach brotherhood and peace 
on earth for the next million years, but we shall never attain 
it so long as our present economic system stands. 
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Harvest 


By WALBRIDGE DUDLEY 


HE long, level light of late afternoon lay softly in the 
T room, tinting with honey yellow the edges of the laven- 
der dusk which bloomed in every corner, gilding with 
fading fire the ordered rows of shining copper behind the 
stove, lighting to watery gleams the tins above the sink and 
dusting all the quiet air with gold. A gay trill of whistling 
from somewhere off in the barnyard broke against the still- 
ness and tinkled in little musical fragments where it fell. The 
whistler was imitating bird calls; now soft and low, now high, 
joyous, clear. It annoyed the old man for some obscure reason 
and the big hand which held his razor paused, uplifted from 
its slow, sure strokes while he listened. 

The mellow glaze of sunlight caught and held his hard bitten 
face, limning its tenseness where the features folded back 
with a winged look. It made a shifting aura of his fine white 
hair and blazoned against his dark skin the twin thatches of 
silvery eyebrow. But it could not light his eyes. They were 
too deeply sunken, too far back beneath the narrow dome of 
his skull, secrets in an apostolic countenance. 

The shaving, the arpeggio of the bird calls, and his thoughts 
all went on together from that listening pause. The clear, 
cool notes kept drifting in from the barnyard; little silver 
notes that rippled the current of thought and sent it circling 
back to his daughter. 

She had missed so very much, and yet— 

Somehow, behind his unawareness, she seemed to have 
captured that joy in existence which had always been fugitive 
to his own wishful search, his interested vigilance. Thence 
appeared those swift stirrings that tinged her face so often 
with a grave yet luminous transparency. Nor was that all. 
At times her lightheartedness confused and annoyed him, 
made uncertain his own rigid consciousness of material fact. 
This exasperated and fluid uncertainty took sudden form in the 
prosaic question: what was there to whistle about anyway? 
Living, it seemed to him, was more a duty to oneself and others, 
more a satisfaction than a happiness in itself. 

He stooped above the sink to rinse his shaving mug and 
while he stood there, bent far forward (for he was a tall man) 
the last liquid trill of the soft whistling died, sinking into the 
sultry current of the slow moving air. Remained only the 
far sussurrus of countless insects, the tick of the clock in the 
shadowy corner, the uncertain stir of the pale, ripe wheat 
as a small breeze danced down the hill and the sibilance of 
the hidden creek beyond, where it whispered sly jokes to the 
drooping willows and then ran laughing on. 

From beneath these subtle overtones, which mingled through 
the wide flung windows with the warm breath of growing things, 
moved the approaching clump clump of slow brogans. The 
brogans were coming up the plank walk which ran down 
through the shade trees on the front lawn. The door swung 
open heavily. 

“Mist’ Stark." 

From his post by a sunset window the old man turned half 
around, in his abstraction scarcely sensible to the hulking 
presence that stood there passively. 

_ “Yes, what is it Olaf?” 

“Mist’ Stark, Yim an’ me t’ought meppbe ve keep on gettin’ 
in ta veat.” 

“Th’ what? Th’ wheat? No. 
tonight.”” 


It’s late, almost five. Not 


“But Mist’ Stark, ta storm come oop tomorr meppbe. 
Vat—" 

“No. You an’ Jim clean up and come to meetin’ at seven.” 

“But, chust now Mist’ Peter, he say—” 

The white eyebrows clenched swiftly. ‘‘No!” 

Heavily the clump clump clump crossed the narrow porch 
and plodded down the plank walk, halting at the approach 
of a more staccato tread. There was a confused ripple of talk 
and the swifter step crescendoed to the door. From the back 
of the house the soft whistling began once more, drawing 
nearer. 

“Look ahere paw!” 

This time the old man answered without turning. 

“Well Peter?” 

“T tole Jim an’ Olaf to go ‘head on your wheat now mine's 
in.” 

“Tell 'em to work tomorrow too?” 

“Well yes, I—" 

“Sunday eh? I'll be beholden to ye Peter, t’ let me run my 
own farm.” 

“With th’ equinox here? 
likely?” 

Stark Senior turned and looked full at his burly son. The 
younger Stark’s face jutted into shiny bosses above a stained 
suit of shapeless dungarees. 

“Still in work clothes, Peter? 
tonight.” 

“T know. We'recomin’. But how ‘bout the wheat? F 
I'm thinkin’ you're close t’ half hipped on these here Sat'day 
meetin’s.”’ 

There was no answer. Peter looked at his father uncom- 
fortably. The older man's mouth was a gash. Gone was the 
apostolic look. Red banners moved behind his shadowy eyes. 

The old man exhaled quietly. ‘Twill be there Monday, 
th’ wheat will,”’ he muttered, turning away. 

“All right paw. All right. Have it yer own way. 
that whistlin’? Essie?”’ 

A screen door slammed in the adjoining room. The whistling 
changed suddenly to a cheery, gently modulated voice: 

“That you, Petey? Better stay to supper.” 

The voice was replaced by its owner in the doorway to the 
heavily curtained sitting room. 

Peter Stark turned toward the outer door, the bosses of his 
face a fumy red. ‘‘Mary’s got supper waitin’ on me, Essie. 
I gotta get home an’ clean up.” 

“All right Peter. I'll see you tonight anyway I guess.” 

“You guess? You know you w—” 

“Get supper Essie, an’ call me when it’s ready,”’ said the 
old man moving between them heavily. ‘‘I'm a-goin’ upstairs 
to nap." They heard him stump through the dark sitting 
room, followed by the creak of the worn stairs. 

“Mary says t’ thank you fer that gooseberry jell, Essie," 
said her brother slowly, turning back from the door. ‘‘Henery 
Brehm tole me at th’ store t’day as how you took some to 
Ol’ Mizz Watson, too, 

Estelle Stark crossed to the big center table and removed 
from it a sparkling glass bowl of blue wild asters, their small 
washed faces purple now in the first flame of sunset. The 
brilliancy of the direct light made her face glow as she moved 
before the wide windows; but in the shadow by the stove her 


Want crops beat flat more 'n 


I’m expectin’ you an’ Mary 


I—who's 
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features were a blob of pallor. ‘‘The gooseberry jelly?’’ she 
answered mechanically. ‘‘Why that’s all right.’ With a red 
and white checkered tablecloth in hand she halted before her 
brother; studying his face with grave, deep set eyes. 

“What is it, Peter?’ Why are you waiting?” 

He shifted his harvest hat between hairy paws. ‘‘Anybody 
said an’thing ’bout these here now Sattday night meetin’s 
to ye Essie?”’ 

“Not except poor old Christianson.’ This with a fugitive 
smile. ‘He'd like to go. Says he can hear the singing clear 
across to where he lives. But; just what do you mean by 
‘anything’?”’ 

Peter lumbered across to the table and relapsed heavily 
into a chair, following the swift motions of table setting with 
brooding eyes. 

“Well, Bird and Henery Brehm an’ Castery an' Twinetoes 
and some, were sayin’ as how they thought mebbe folks got 
over excited what with the singin’, the cornet, an’ all. An’ 
some don’t think it’s so needful to confess all yer sins in th’ 
sight o’ man. They think the sight o’ God’s plenty, an’ he 
knows anyhow.” 

“And they’re perfectly right too, Peter. But what of it?” 

“They didn’t say much with me there o’ course; but seems 
like they think paw is as bad as the reverend now, insistin’ 
and insistin’ on confession.”’ 

“Perhaps they’re right Peter, though I can’t see as there's 
been any real harm in it and considerable good too, since 
there’s been no regular preacher on this circuit. There may 
have been terrible things done in this town; but those things 
will never—”’ 

“Don’t be so ‘ternal sure, Essie. Twinetoes now was a-sayin’ 
he must ’a been plumb daft when he told two weeks ago come 
t’night about beatin’ his wife that time. Went crazy with 
th’ singin’ an’ all. Says she never held it agin’ him much an’ 
now ev’body—”’ 

“Oh, that!’ said his sister as she laid two bone handled 
knives on the table, ‘‘well yes, that was kind of too bad.” 

“Point is, Essie, I'm thinkin’ they’re right. Paw ought to 
quit. He’s after Bird an’ Castery now to see the li—what'’s 
the matter now?” 

“Nothing. It’s the heat of this stove.” She brushed the 
back of one white hand across a whiter forehead arched by 
mouse colored hair. 

“What's more Essie, just ‘cause we got no regular preacher 
don’t mean we got any call to take up with a faker.”’ 

“Faker?” 

“Sure, faker’s th’ word. No regular church 'd have an’thin’ 
to do with th’ old coot. Why, we don’t even sing hymns! 
Marchin’ songs! Huh!” 

“Peter!” 

“Well anyways, s’pose you could get paw to leave fellers 
alone? They don’t like it." He got up heavily, his red, middle 
aged face shiny from the oppressive heat, and clumped to 
the outer door. 

Silhouetted against the glory of a western window, the 
woman answered without turning, wearily: 

“Get pa to stop? Don’t be foolish, Peter. I could as soon 
knock the house down by leaning against it! Why don’t you 
try?” 

Peter paused with his hand on the open door. ‘Me, Essie? 
That’s right funny, that is. But lemme tell you this: Folks 
ain't comin’ to these here meetin’s now except they’re afraid 
to stay away. I don’t like it!”’ 

She heard the door slam; but stood rigidly at the window, 
indifferent to the serenity of the view. Beyond the amber 
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pallor of the wheat bordered by the purple march of miniature 
trees along the ridge of a distant hill, the sky was a vast, 
heraldic blazonry; great cloud castles argent on a field gules 
and azure. 

* * * * * 

Wakened by the noise of his son's departure, the old man 
stirred overhead. Turning, she lit the lamp and slid its glass 
base to the center of the red checkered tablecloth. As she 
stepped away the long light smote it, lending the small flame 
a pallid and luminous incandescence. Springing back, the 
shadows cowered in the corners of the room. Between each 
beat of the old man’s descending tread, the clock ticked twice, 
and the one heavy between the two faint beats kept time for 
a moment in her mind with the sly name: Castery—Castery 
—Castery. 

The patriarchial visage of Stark Senior welled into the lamp- 
light from the dusk of the sitting room; his shirt conspicuously 
white, its short, stiff bosom revealed through an unbuttoned 
vest held together by a heavy silver chain. From the chain 
a lump of matrix turquoise dangled. 

She forced a quick smile. ‘‘Supper’s ready, pa. I'd have 
called you in just three shakes of a lamb's tail.’’ In her voice 
the clear, deep and sonorous intonation which distinguished 
her father’s speech among all the nearby farmers had taken 
on a higher, purer, quality; much as a flute note may hover 
above the orchestration of deeper woodwinds. This cool 
and lucent voice revealed a certain shining intensity of spirit 
at odds with externals. For, as she approached the table with 
a glistening platter of ham and eggs, a sight and scent which 
brought juices into the old man’s mouth; the lamp glow, 
striking upwards at her pale features reduced them to a nicely 
formed but uninteresting monotony. Possibly in the rosiness 
of adolescence and beyond into the early twenties, she might 
well have been blessed with a now long past prettiness. While 
the carnal would have seen in her compact, full bosom and 
the tender sweep of slim thigh the effective instruments of 
femininity, it was in her eyes, deep set like her father’s that 
the ineradicable bravura of her soul was scarcely veiled by 
an appealing and compassionate placidity. 

As she returned to the table with a pot of odorous coffee and 
slipped into her chair, the lamp glow as it thrust back the swift 
onrush of dusk through the wide flung windows, brought for- 
ward her features, and the white U of her throat, with cameo 
clearness, while her dark dress was of a piece wth the shadowy 
background. It was a white pear of a face, such as Fra Lippo 
Lippi might have brushed. 

The old man champed lustily as he poured steaming coffee 
onto tawny cream. 

“Did you take my boots down to Mendoza’s?” he inquired 
between mouthfuls. 

“Yes pa, this afternoon. 

His mother’s worse. me 

“Well girl, what'd you give her this time?” 

She smiled gravely, with controlled lips. 
One I knitted myself. You don’t mind?” 

“Mind? Pass me the bread. Of course not. 
I wonder. i 

“Wonder what, father?” 

“Oh well, this bisness of motherin’ the whole county seems 
t’ keep y' happy enough, an’ yet 

“Yet what?” : 

The sound of a passing automobile came to them through 
the open windows. 

7 Yes, it makes y’ happier 'n I can sense; an’ yet, 
girl, *tain’t quite’s good as motherin’ wee ones of yer own," 


They'll be done Wednesday. 


“A—a _ shawl. 


But sometimes 
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‘ Pa!” 
“Well, why not? It's naturel ‘nough ain't it? Naturel 
enough. You ain’t uncomely, Essie. Not a bit. And don't 


go to forget neither that I got th’ biggest place hereabouts. 
I—I'd like some young ones 'round.”’ 

“Pa, I—" 

“You're a-lookin’ kinda peaked daughter. Best take it easy 
a few days. But this other bisness. I never could under- 
stand—" 

“Pa, you mustn't.” 

“There's two, three good men,” answered old Stark, pushing 
back his plate and rising, ‘‘two, three good men ‘round ye might 
have, I’m thinkin’. Alf Bokem and Nelson f'rinstance, an’ 
y' coulda had Steve Castery. And still—"’ 

“Pa!'’ She had risen, stood facing him across the lamplight. 
“Pa! Those men! Please don’t go to think me mean or un- 
grateful. But them! Why I wouldn’t have married Steve 
Castery if he was the last man on earth!”’ she panted. 

“Well, all right. But y’ don’t need to holler so. ‘Bout 
Steve anyway. He's comin’ here t’night afore meetin’.” A 
sudden ferine fanaticism gleamed in the old man’s sunken eyes. 
“T reckon t’ make a convert out o’ Steve yit!"’ 

Sullen anger stirred in the secrecy of Essie Stark’s mind. 
Her father lit the lamp in the sitting room, sought a chair 
there, and began reading his Bible, at times intoning half 
aloud; the book open across his bony knees. 

Through the slow recurrence of his syllables and the chirp 
of the toads from the tall trees on the lawn the clock ticked 
monotonously as she washed and put away the thick dishes. 
Then she heard the chug-chug and slammed door of an auto- 
mobile and steps moving up the plank walk. And the clock 
and the sound of the motor, and the approaching steps fused 
rythmically into: Castery, Cas-tery, Cas-tery. 

No woman ever loathed a man more utterly or greeted him 
more pleasantly than she welcomed Steven Castery in answer 
to his ponderous knock. She extended a slim hand which 
no amount of dish water had ever been able to redden. 

“Evening Steve, I’m mighty glad to see you. Pa, oh pa! 
Here’s Steve Castery!”’ 

Mr. Castery enfolded her hand in a cold, moist paw, which 
made her flesh crawl as though she had accidentally touched 
shucked oysters in the darkness. And even at the moment of 
the fiercely repressed shudder she realized that this repulsion 
was a feeling compounded of other, more deeply seated disgusts. 
It was as if the sliminess of this fat man’s hand was simply the 
tactile expression of the hidden sliminess within his mind. 

Her father said sonorously: ‘Ah, Steven!’ and’ Castery 
answered: 

“Glad to see you Essie and your good father too. It's a 
right pleasant night for the meeting. The stars are out, and 
you can feel a smart breeze coming. Saw somebody fixing 
the benches and lights as I come by, Aaron, and the Reverend 
Holmes was there already.” 

“Good, Steve, good!” boomed old Stark. 
Essie and let me an’ Steve sit here, will ye? 


“Shut th’ windows 
We got to talk.” 
She answered by moving quietly about, closing the house} 

then withdrew without a word into the sitting room where she 

turned out the lamp. As the two men sat down they heard 

a door close softly. 

Between them the sparkling bowl of blue asters again 
occupied the center of the table. On a shelf near the sink the 
lamp raised its yellow nimbus. From somewhere a vagrant 
air crept in, swaying the flame so that it danced uncertainly, 
making pale purple shadows writhe on walls and ceiling, lend- 
ing the little group by the table an unseemly and theatrical 
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atmosphere. As the talk progressed neither man heard the 
wraithlike movement in the sitting room, nor saw the blob 
of paleness above the dark stuff dress which floated there and 
settled softly out of sight. 

“T tell you,’’ Aaron Stark was saying, ‘nothin’ eqals th’ 
relief comes of a clear conscience, Steve. Ye must come up 
t’night man. Come to th’ front. Come up and be saved!” 
There was a sort of leashed ferocity about the old man’s deep 
tones. He crashed a lean fist into his cupped palm. Behind 
his deep set eyes moved the obscene and fantastic flares of the 
auto-da-fe. 

“Come and b-be saved, Steve!” 

“But Aaron,” answered the fat man’s thin, nasal twang as 
he leaned across the table tensely, ‘‘What if we hurt folks 
by confessin’? What then? It’s me that needs salvation 
bad, God help me! But I'll make no others suffer if I can help.” 

“Man, y’ know little what ye’re sayin’. ’Twill cleanse them 
too! Yea, ’twill cleanse them clean as new fallen snow. Come 
up to the front, Steve! Come up and be saved! Follow me 
an’ the others. There's few of ye left, Steve; an’ the Lord will 
temper th’ wind to the shorn lamb. Come up, Steve! Can we 
count on ye f’night?” 

An oily sweat streamed down the fat man's face. He 
shuddered. ‘I don’t know Aaron. T don't 

know!” 

“Be of good heart, Steve; we'll count ye in tonight.”’ 

The woman appeared silently in the room like some pres- 
tidigitation of the lamp light. Her hands were so chill the 
fingers dripped from them like icicles and all feeling had left 
her legs; but she met their sudden gaze with calm. 

“Come on pa, and you too Steve. It’s most meeting time. 
You'd better go.”” As she stared straight at Castery her voice 
hardened, gained in timbre: “I'll freshen up a mite; then 
I'll be along.” 

The old man rose and shook himself as though casting off 
the potency of some narcotic. 

“Good girl, Essie. I'll go git my coat.’’ He moved ma- 
jestically to the door of the sitting room and disappeared into 
its shadows. 

With her grave eyes fixed full on Castery’s streaming face 
she advanced deliberately till their shadows blended and 
made revel together on the far wall. 

“T heard the talk,” she whispered. 
Steve? You would never—” 

Castery started and huddled in his chair with jutting stomach. 
But his voice was low: 

“N-no, never! Not that Essie, never!” 

Her tautness loosened. 

“Don't go up at all. You hear me Steve! Don’t never 
leave your seat. Not one single step. Think of Hazel. Think 
of her. Think of your wife I say, even if you’ve no bit of shame 
for others!”’ 

Castery mopped his heavy face. 
pered, “I could say all but t-that.”’ 

She whirled on him, stamping her foot, but still in that 
sibilant whisper: ‘Bah! You stay back, you hear? If I'd 
ever thought you'd be such a loon—” 


“Are you gone daft, 


“I—I thought” he whim- 


“Well Essie,’ boomed her father’s voice, ‘run and tidy up 
now. Steve an’ I'll go ‘long.”’ 

Castery lifted his bulk uncertainly from the chair, his shadow 
leaping enormous on the ceiling to creep above him as he 
moved toward the outer door. ‘I reckon I'll never reach 
the mourner’s platform tonight Aaron. No, not t’night I 
won't.”” He looked intently at the pale woman as he passed 


and nodded slightly. 
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The old man clapped him on the shoulder. ‘‘So ye say now 
Steve. But wait a little; only a little.” They crossed the 
narrow porch together. 

To the woman in the doorway with the lamp held shoulder 
high to light them down the walk, their voices floated back 
through the darkness. Just before the car started she heard 
her father’s heavy tones: ‘Come ye to the front t’night 
Stevey. I’m countin’ on it!” 

A faint feeling of nausea attacked her as she put down the 
lamp; but she fought it off. At times such as this when she 
had any extended talk with the man, it seemed to her sensitive 
imagination as though the whole village were some strange 
quagmire set incautiously between white road and sunlit 
fields. A quagmire to any casual eye more pleasant than the 
neighboring grain; a place in fact where men walked and 
worked and had their being. But to her inner vision there 
were many secret stirrings in the depths below. 

Lamp in hand, she sought her room to fling herself across her 
bed and lie there staring at the ceiling. The silence poured 
over her, pressing against her eardrums and she watched a 
great gray moth flit above the yellow glow of the lamp in 
narrowing circles. Occasionally she shivered as from the 
cold. But the heat was oppressive, too oppressive. 

And then she realized that an equinoctial wind had risen. 
She heard it far overhead, a continuous hushed voice across 
the heavens. And suddenly it bore the sound of far off singing 
to which she rose and brushed her hair wearily. Again her 
arms were weighted by a sense of coldness and her mind grew 


thick with a curious and increasing depression. 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Walking along the white road which seemed to stretch 
interminably southward she came at last through the moving 
darkness to the rim of a tree girt hollow, a murky flare of 
kerosene torches above a rough platform and the curious, 
wild and disjointed gestures of a gaunt speaker. Insensibly 
she knew that the stars had vanished and that dark clouds 
were tossing across the torn sky driven ceaselessly by a growing 
wind which hurried continuously forward far overhead. 

And the distant rushing of the wind seemed to blend cur- 
iously with the low, deep tones of the ‘“‘Reverend” Holmes, 
who existed much as some East Indian faguir to whom coppers 
are thrown by the excited onlooker after some strange, macabre 
performance. 

“My friends,” concluded this Holmes in a voice which 
seemed to proceed from an immeasurable distance, ‘‘my 
friends! We are come together here for no hagiology, no his- 
tory of saints, but to hear the cry of those weary spirits among 
you who seek surcease from sorrow that we may all bear their 
cross of pain and thus assuage their grief and purge them of 
all sin. I entreat you who fear longer to walk in darkness that 
you come forward into the light by public confession at the 
close of the singing. Let us now all join in intoning a song we 
know well: ‘John Brown's Body.’ I thank you!” 

The grotesque and flapping gestures with which this speech 
was accompanied, the marionette bow of his gaunt body from 
the hips with which it closed, and the ghastly pallor of the 
speaker’s face, all conspired to give the visitor a confused 
sense of unreality, heightened by the querulous and piping 
quaver of the melodeon as Stark Senior arose at the fringe of 
the rows of staring faces to lead the singing: 


“John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the grave! 
John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the grave! 
John Brown's body lies a moulderingin the grave! 
But his soul goes marching on! 
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Glory! Glory! Halleluiah! 
Glory! Glory! Halleluiah! 
His soul goes marching on! 


The sound grew in volume and monotony as the same verse 
was repeated again and again. It became a chant, a bourdon 
as of many waters. It engulfed the thin wheeze of the mel- 
odeon. To Essie Stark it possessed the vague and secret 
quality of music heard in dreams, the sense of some dim recol- 
lection, as though she had been a part of it all long, long, 
before. 


The terrible deep pulse of the refrain became the monotonous 
and fearful concussion of a tree stump drum which boomed 
through the arched tangle of the surrounding jungle and 
reverberated sullenly against the sleeping hills. 


“John Brown's body! The naked skirl of the 
melodeon broke through like the whine of a savage, skittering 
across the obscured stars. The torchlight swayed and rocked 
in orange yataghans of flame. 

“John Brown's body! The torch glow on the tossing 
leaves stitched fantastic and fading tapestries. And high 
overhead the sound of the wind was as a great surf rushing. 

“John Brown's body! Boom of great war drums. 
Voice of the vast wind. Rows of contorted, chanting faces in 
the red light. Boom! Boom! Boom! 

“But his soul goes marching on!! Her father's suddenly 
upraised hand. Silence and the sound of strained breathing 
everywhere. Spear heads of light stabbing the purple dark- 
ness. Mendoza, the crippled cobbler of the village was stand- 
ing nearby on the outskirts of the crowd. ‘Sangre de Christo!" 
he gasped, wiping his face. 

The ‘‘Reverend” Holmes advanced swiftly to the edge of 
the platform bearing a shining cornet, and thus down the 
wide steps into the heart of the torch light. He raised the 
horn to his lips and blew a thin, clear call, the winged notes 
borne far across the hills in the stride of the wind so that the 
warm fingers of ecstasy moved down Essie’s spine, then to 
her throat and clung there, clutching. 

The man’s long features were haggard with uncontrolled 
excitement. ‘Come ye!’ he screamed. ‘Come all ye that 
are weary and heavy laden!” 

With a dervish leap he regained the rude platform to stand 
there with arms extended in a great black cross, his vulturous 
neck outthrust. Crippled Mendoza left Essie’s side, and at 
her father’s signal the assembly renewed the chant, now a low, 
restrained, and mesmeric chorus. Old Mizz Watson shambled 
forward, one lean hand plucking at her shawl. John Twinetoes 
moved dazedly into the torch glare through rows of singing 
faces, little daubs of staring color on the backdrop of the 
night. The chanting went on and on: 

“Glory! Glory! Halleluiah!’' One after another more than 
a dozen of the villagers moved forward and dropped to their 
rusty knees on the plank steps of the platform; parted, leaving 
a central space for recruits. The singing rose, out of control. 
It boomed and beat again in furious gutturals against the 
cavern of the trees: ‘Glory! Glory! Halleluiah! . . . an 
incantation monstrous and profane. No longer was the little 
gathering a fiery glow in the black heart of the night. The 
wind had descended from the remote heavens and tore at the 
garments of the kneeling suppliants. The kerosene torches 
hissed and guttered. Shadows pounced. A sobbing woman 
staggered forward. Another screamed. A man’s voice shouted: 
“A convert! A convert!” The singing went on, growing in 
volume, gasping. 

From the platform Holmes was shrieking names in a voice 
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that stabbed through the rising bedlam like a lance: ‘‘Bed- 
wine! Jakes! Larson! Mrs. Larson! 
. Castery!” 

“John Brown's body!" Commotion broke out at two points 
in the crowd. Straining faces focussed upon them with a 
tumultuous and convulsive movement. Young Larson was 
struggling to hold back his sobbing wife. Hazel Castery 
urged her husband forward, beating upon his back with small 
clenched fists in furious hysteria. ‘John Brown's Body!" 

To Essie Stark, standing there, the tumult became a drifting 
illusion, a nightmare of unreality. She no longer heard the 
singing. The moan of the rising wind was hushed. It seemed 
as though she floated in some impalpable ether, while the 
scene swung slowly before her in an immense silence, a somno- 
lent and sinister magnificence, in which puny fingers struggled 
—lost and remote. She saw her father beating time, his tall 
figure swaying like a man descending a steep declivity, like 
one whose feet take hold upon a pit. She saw Steve Castery 
lurch forward and plunge to his knees, his blubbery face raised 
to the gaunt cross in the torch flare, his lips moving, twisting. 

And then the tree by which she stood leaned out and touched 
her. The singing ceased. She came alive, her whole pale 
body flooded with terror. Her fluttering hands caught the 
rough bark as Steven Castery’s thin, nasal twang welled 
sharp and clear above the silhouetted heads. 

She turned and fled from that following voice, and the night 
caught her up and she was one with the darkness and the con- 
tinuous voice of the wind. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

It was raining in ropes. From her bedroom window the 
barn burned blue in the lightning and glistened behind twisting 
watery shrouds. The sky was one vast and muted gong upon 
which the intermittent concussion of the thunder raised a far 
away pulsation. The outside of her window was draped in 
a crystal portierre which rattled at every gust. The night was 
turmoil; and the old house shook and creaked to the struggle. 
There arose the beating of heavy feet on the plank walk under 
the water laden elms. A door slammed below and the tramp 
of feet sprang muffled from the kitchen. With this sound 
resolution came to her in a momentarily revivifying flood. But 
as she groped down the dark passage of the stairs she shook 
with the ague of fear and the old house trembled with her 
and settled to the shock of the storm. She halted in the 
dimness of the sitting room, concealed by the shadow, clutch- 
ing the table, swaying, now flooded with heat, now chattering 
with an immense cold. 

Aaron Stark sat bowed above the table in the kitchen. To 
him the visible and audible world was blotted out in some 
fantastic chimera. His mind, his very soul, soaring in ecstasy, 
in one blinding flash of knowledge had gathered once more 
material qualities, had crashed like a riven oak at the revealing 
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impact and now sank interminably into some viscous and 
bottomless morass, stifling and choked. His great arms were 
thrust out, one on each side of the shining bowl of blue asters. 
From the table edge his streaming hat sent slow drops to the 
floor, drip—drip—drip, and a little pool spread darkly on the 
scoured planks. 

Tense with passion, her brother stood above the old man 
with upraised arm. 

‘Twas never Essie’s fault, ye blind old fool. That mumblin’ 
blob of a Castery done it! Aye, he was th’ bold lad in them 
days!”’ Peter’s arm fell. Dripping from the table, dripping 
from his clothes. The puddles spread on the scoured planks. 
The lamplight slid a glistening brush across the shoulders of 
the two men. There was no answer—only the drum-fire of 
the storm. Up rose her brother's arm again, its shadow a 
monstrous, swart geometry over wall and ceiling. His voice 
shook unsteadily: 

“But you, daft as ever a man be; ye’d not let sleepin’ dogs 
lie. Sleepin’ these fifteen year, damn ye!”’ 

No answer save a silent retching. The old man’s face was 
like a plaster death mask. 

“‘Ever’one knows she’s a good girl. Mothered th’ whole 
town fer t-ten years. Aye. But does it all help her now?” 

Drip—drip—drip. Rattling in the grip of the wind, the 
panes of the windows streamed great drops like tears. 

“Does it help that pursy dog Castery even? Naw!” 

Their clothes shone as though coated thick with glycerine. 
The old man sat unmoving, his wrists red in the lamp light, 
his knotted fingers bone white. 

“Naw it don’t. Not one mite. We're all despised now— 
all tarred with the same brush—root, stalk, and branch! Fine, 
ain't it? Fine? Bah!” 

Thunder hurtled overhead and rumbled far off into the 
hills. For one heart beat the lightning flash boomed in the 
room, silvering the copper pots on the wall. 

“Bah! You an’ your crazy meetin’s. See what it gets ye!’’ 

The outer door slammed. Great oily drops slid diagonally 
down the windows. The thunder muttered beyond the cir- 
cling hills. 

Drip—drip—drip. 

Essie Stark’s voice was frail and tremulous: 

“Father, f-father! I—”’ 

But old Aaron Stark did not hear. With death mask features 
contorted, his white head slipped forward against the bright 
vase of flowers. The rush of the storm was now one vast 
and sonorous confusion with the little house at its heart. 

“Father! Father!” 

She took one lurching step and pitched forward into the 
oily puddles at his feet. 
Drip drip 

drip drip. 


drip. Drip 


How Like a Bird 


I know a quiet country by the sea 

Where I have walked for many a mile alone, 
Hearing the wind and sea and a skylark flown 
Singing out of the thorny barberry. 

And when the song was done my heart had grown 
As still as dawn and quiet as the dunes 

At the sea’s edge, and full of little tunes 


That made the sweetness of the bird their own. 


How like a bird that sings within my heart, 
This last half-shy, half-hidden thought of you 
That comes in hours too lonely and apart 
To bar the comfort that such dreams renew, 
For then at peace my restless being lies, 
Remembering the quiet of your eyes. 

—Dorothy F. Collins. 
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Prohibition a Blessing 


By REv. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
Brilliant Preacher of the Community Church, New York 


HE prohibition idea is based upon the historical experience 
(hes. laws are necessary for the life and happiness of 
society; that where many people are living together in one 
place and conducting the proceedings of a common life, the 
business of these many people must be conducted upon the 
basis of legislation, of agreements as to the program of the life 
they live together. 

By society I mean all the people living in a particular 
society. Some people will point out the tyranny of the Pro- 
hibition Amendment. They will point out how a little group 
of the people are imposing their will upon all of the people. 

I don’t have any sympathy with that point of view. We 
have here a society, all of us together. Under the Constitution 
of that society, however defective it may be, we have agreed 
to do certain things together in a certain way. And that 
is what I mean by laws, by social procedure—the control, 
the direction, the discipline of all of us together, from the 
standpoint of the best majority judgment on any particular 
question that we can find. 

Society and the laws of society begin when two persons 
undertake to live together. That society becomes more com- 
plex as other individuals are added to the original two. And 
just to the extent that the society grows and becomes more 
complex, the necessity of law increases and just to that 
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What Do You 


Are you wet or dry? Here are two of the best minds of the country, giving 
both sides of the argument. 
based on the famous Debate on Prohibition, held recently in New York, under the 
auspices of The League for Public Discussion. 
new enterprise—is doing excellent work in stimulating public discussion of vital 
problems affecting our daily lives, and should be encouraged in its splendid efforts. 
The complete debate, published in book form, may be obtained from the League 
for Public Discussion, New York. 


Which one do you agree with? These articles are 


This organization—a comparatively 


extent the liberty of each individual in that society 
is more and more intrenched upon by the growing 
complexities and necessities of the common life. 

“I want to be entirely free,’ I say to myself. 
That means, of course, among other things, that 
I can’t get married! Any man who gets married 
has got to sacrifice at least fifty per cent. of his 
individual liberty. Liberty, in other words, 
absolute liberty, is incompatible even with the 
contract of marriage. 

When to the two persons there are added three 
and three hundred and three thousand and three 
million, at that very moment the sacrifice of the 
individual liberty of each one to the safety and 
the liberty of the whole becomes absolutely neces- 
sary. As society grows, in other words, in size 
and complexity, the laws grow in number, the 
liberty of each individual diminishes, the necessity 
and the justification of legislation is more and 
more established as the foundation of society. 

I have never seen a better statement on this 
question than the following quotation from 
Clarence Darrow’s book, ‘‘Crime:” 

“Between the extreme anarchistic view that 
each person should be free of control by law 
and the extreme socialistic view of an_ ex- 
tension of state organization till all properties 
shall be administered by the state and collectively owned, 
social life in its relation to the individual is always shifting.” 

“When organized society goes too far, the individual units 
rebel and clash with the law. When the units swing too far 
away from the social organization and defy the power of the 
state, almost automatically some sort of a new organization 
becomes the state. Whether the new one discards all the old 
forms and laws is no concern. It at least acts and sets limits 
to the individual life. If it were possible for all legislative 
bodies to meet and to repeal all laws, the state still would 
remain, the people would live and automatically form them- 
selves into a certain order and they would protect that order 
either by written law or vigilance committees; at least the 
people would act together.” 

This is the thing that I have in mind as to the absolute 
necessity of law as the foundation of society; law interpreted 
in the democratic sense not as the will of a king but as the 
expression of common ideas and ideals, so far as it can be met 
by a majority opinion of all the people together. 

When we come to analyze the kind of laws that are passed 
in democratic society, we find that these laws are of three 
kinds. In the first place, there is administrative law, which 
simply defines how the fabric of government shall be conducted. 
(Continued on page 17.) 
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hink of Prohibition? 


Prohibition a Curse 


By CLARENCE DARROW 


Most Famous Criminal Lawyer in the World 


OCIETY is always moving between two 
& extreme views; absolute anarchy and absolute 
Socialism. And, as a practical matter, neither 
one is correct. Society will never submit to an 
organization, in my opinion, where there is no 
authority of any sort by one man or another or 
by collective organization over others, and it will 
never, for long, submit to what is still more intoler- 
able, the complete enslavement of the unit by the 
mass. 

One mistake that we make is assuming that 
human beings are reasoning animals. Human beings 
do not reason. They act from the strictest personal 
motives and are influenced by the mob, first of 
all, and sometimes they go one way and sometimes 
they go another. That is one of the main reasons 
why I am so suspicious of authority. And I think 
that to preserve any liberty whatever to the in- 
dividual, we must watch carefully to prevent the 
encroachments of what we call the state or organized 
society. 

I object to a man being drunk if he gets in the 
way of anybody else. I don’t mind his being drunk 
alone. But if I want to take a drink and do not 
get drunk where I interfere with anybody else, 
should society then tell me that I can’t drink? 

Of course, I know perfectly well that a man isn't 
absolutely free. In fact, I don’t know that he is 
free at all. He imagines he is, and that is something. 
I know that everybody gets tied up in all sorts of 
ways. 

Dr. Holmes says that in matrimony a man sacrifices fifty per 
cent of his freedom. I think he figures the percentage rather 
low; somewhere around one hundred would be better. But 
if a man does it—it is his privilege. I would object to the 
state forcing it on us—forcing us either to get in or stay in. 

The question is, shall we support a theory of government 
where the majority, by a vote, may make anything criminal 
if they do not believe in it? 

If the doctrine should prevail that when sixty per cent of 
the people of a country believe that certain conduct should 
be a criminal offense and for that conduct they must send the 
forty per cent to jail, then liberty is dead and freedom is gone. 
They will first destroy the forty per cent and then turn and 
destroy each other. 

I don’t believe in the Eighteenth Amendment, but it is here. 
And I wouldn’t believe in it if I knew that the people in this 
country could get richer under it. Of course, they would get 
richer without coffee, in which many prohibitionists believe, 
and which most of them drink. 

I am not interested in making the people richer or even 
healthier. I don’t know about making people better. Maybe, 
if I made them better—what I think is better—they would 
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be worse. I am rather interested in letting the individual do 
his own thinking—if any—and act his own way. Perhaps he 
wouldn't live so long, but he would have more fun while he 
was doing it. 

The prohibitionists boast about the area in the United 
States that is dry—a great area, but not much besides area. 
All the desert is dry. All the South is dry, as far as the negroes 
are concerned. Railroad employees are dry. That doesn’t 
mean the presidents, or the general managers, or any of the 
officers. The prairies are dry and the farmers—I never count 
them either, when speaking of prohibition. 

But the vast centers of population, where all the feeling for 
liberty that still persists in this country is kept alive, the great 
centers of tolerance and independence and thought and 
culture—the cities—all of them were wet before prohibition, 
and are wet now. 

Suppose we admit, for the sake of the argument, that sixty 
per cent. of the people of this country would votedry. If 
sixty per cent. of the people do not believe in something that 
the other forty per cent. believe in, should they send the forty 
per cent. to jail for what they do? 

This is the vital question. What proportion of a population 
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should believe that certain acts are criminal before passing a 
criminal statute? 

I assume that sixty per cent. of the people in this country 
believe in either the Protestant or Catholic religion, or think 
they do, and believe that it is very necessary to man’s welfare 
on earth and absolutely necessary to his welfare in the hereafter. 
Are they justified in passing a criminal statute and sending 
heretics to jail? 

They have done it, and they may do it again, because 
intolerance is just as strong in the world today as it ever was. 
And when we permit it to have its way, nobody knows who 
will be the victims. Intolerance is ever vital and living. 
They not only have sent them to jail for heresy, but they 
have burned them at the stake for it. They broke them on 
the rack. They visited every means of torture upon them, 
simply because of a difference in religious opinion. 

I suppose my opponents will say those were sumptuary 
Jaws. What is a sumptuary law? A law regulating your 
personal habits or your personal conduct. It would be a 
sumptuary law if you passed a law against drinking coffee. 
Then why not if you passed one against drinking beer? It all 
resolves itself into a question of either you getting your ideas 
over or the other fellow getting his ideas over. And that seems 
to be the common idea of government. Instead of tolerating 
each other’s frailities and getting along as best we can with 
each other's peculiarities, we say that if it is right for me it is 
right that you should do the same thing, because I know what is 
right and you don’t know what is right. 

Is this glorious state of ours—and all the wisdom isn’t 
in Congress, although I sometimes think that all the ignorance 
is—to appraise a human being, measure him up and figure 
out his appetites and his tastes and his capacity, and then 
just determine what sort of food and what diet will keep him 
alive the longest? We would have a fine time! 

If we put this question to the members of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, I know I would be out my beer. 
But I know that all of them would stick to coffee and tea— 
every last one of them—and it wouldn't change their minds a 
bit if we told them it was killing them by inches; they would 
keep it because they like it. 

And, after all, that is mostly why we eat and drink. Is 
anybody going to change this human race so that it will be 
rational according to what will produce the most muscle and 
the most fat and the least brains? 

Take out of this world the men who have drank, down 
ithrough the past, and you would take away all the poetry and 
literature and practically all the works of genius that the 
world has produced. What kind of a poem do you suppose 
you would get out of a glass of ice-water? 

Who is the fellow that is going to measure up the human 
being and tell him what he needs—what will make him stout 
like a horse or make him live long like an elephant—and then 
pass laws to see that he conforms? Do not the desires and the 
emotions and the feelings of the human being count? 

Haven't we had enough experience in the past? Let anybody 
look at the long trail through which the world has wended its 
way, and then say whether the fight for liberty is worth while, 
whether we should meekly surrender because, forsooth, some- 
body tells us we can live longer and we can drive an automobile 
better if we don’t have a drink. 

Liquor has always been on the earth and always been used— 
many times to excess, of course. Food has also been on the 
earth and also used, generally to excess. I never saw anybody 
that didn't eat too much, if he could afford it. And if you go 
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down to the graveyard and look them over and learn their 
history, I will guarantee you will find that there are ten 
funerals pulled off where they would have lived longer if they 
hadn’t had so much to eat, to every one that would have 
lived longer if he hadn't drank so much. 


In this world it is a pretty good thing to mind your own 
business, if you have any. The first instinct of everyone is 
to do what he wants to do. I shall not argue of course that 
the collective organization shouldn't at some time keep him 
from doing what he wants to do, in order to protect his own 
life, but every human being ought to be left to follow his own 
inclinations and his own emotions, unless he clearly interfered 
with the rest to an extent that was manifestly injurious to 
the community. 

On how many questions do two people think alike? They 
can go only a certain way, when they branch off and leave 
each other. Men ought to hesitate a long time before they vote 
that a certain thing is a crime—and prohibition means crime. 


In this world of ours we cannot live with our neighbors 
without a broad tolerance. We must tolerate their religion, 
their social life, their customs, their appetites of eating and 
drinking, and we should be very slow, indeed, when we make 
criminal conduct of what is believed by vast numbers of men 
and women to be honest and fair and right. 


Who did put over this fool prohibition business? You have 
heard of the Anti-Saloon League, haven’t you? They have 
been holding meetings in this country, in the churches, for 
years. They have a powerful organization, and whenever a 
Congressman would rise with a little bit of intelligence, they 
would pick him off. Of course, that ought to be a good reason 
for picking off a Congressman. But if a man were a “‘dry,” 
even though he might be a thief, a crook, or the worst enemy 
the world ever had, every blooming fool fellow that belonged 
to that League would vote for him. If he were a statesman, 
a philosopher, a historian, a wise man, but took a drink, he 
would have to go. So they loaded up the Congress of the 
United States with nimcompoops, with brainless people, 
who would take their commands and sell their souls for votes— 
and they voted this country dry while these very Congressmen 
had liquor salted away in their cellars. 


Everybody knows how they got this prohibition through. 
Under false pretenses. They got it through by, first, a system 
of regulations which might have been all right in wartime, 
to save food and save labor, and so they cut down on the 
liquor supply. For quite a while I didn’t have any sugar, 
either. Why didn’t they prohibit that? Also butter, and a 
whole lot of other things. 


This thing which came purely as a war measure, they foisted 
on the country in time of peace, and these trafficking, miserable 
politicians voted for it, scarcely one of them believing in it. 
And they never did submit it to the people. They passed it 
through State Legislatures, under the threats of this League 
that held the whip above their backs, and is doing it today, 
until nobody dares speak. That is how it came here. 

This Prohibition Law has filled our jails with people who 
are not criminals, who have no conception or feeling that 
they are doing wrong. It has turned our Federal Courts into 
Police Courts, where important business is put aside for cases 
of drunkenness and disorderly conduct. It has made spiesand 
detectives, snooping around doors and windows. It has made 
informers of thousands of us. It has made grafters and 
boodlers of men who otherwise would be honest. It is hateful, 
it is distasteful, it is an abomination, and we ought to get rid 
of it, and we will if we have the courage and the sense. 
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Prohibition a Blessing 
(Continued from page 14.) 


Secondly, we find a body of laws which can be described by 
the simple phase of sumptuary law. Sumptuary law affects 
the standards and the habits of individuals, of individual 
life. Sumptuary law is the state invading the individual life 
to interfere with those standards and habits that belong 
absolutely to the individual life. 


But when we go on and analyze this question, we discover 
this interesting fact: that there are a whole lot of habits of 
individual life, things which individuals may do, which affect 
other people and therefore affect society, habits and standards 
which cannot be confined within the borders of the individual 
life but overflow and run out into the precincts of society. 


In all individual life there is an overflow of individual 
conduct which becomes social conduct, and social conduct is 
subject, by the definition of the word, to the control and direc- 
tion of society itself. 


For example, when a person lives in the open prairie, it 
doesn’t make any difference what he does with his garbage. 
He throws it out of the back-door and it lies there until it is 
withered by the sun. When a man lives in New York City, 
he can't throw his garbage into the backyard. When a man 
lives in an open prairie it doesn’t make any difference whether 
he drives his automobile sixty miles an hour or not, or what 
direction he drives it in. But when he drives his automobile 
on Manhattan Island, he drives it the way the city tells him 
that he can drive it. Whether a man shall smoke or not is of 
no concern to anybody, but whether a man shall smoke or 
not in a garage is the business of the state. Whether a man 
shall drink a cup of tea or coffee or even water is of no concern 
to anyone but himself. If any legislation is passed concerning 
that, it is sumptuary legislation. But when the Health 
Commissioner discovers that a certain part of the water in 
the town is poisoned, the citizens of that town are prohibited 
from drinking that poisoned water. 


These matters, in other words, the overflow of individual 
conduct, involve the public welfare. They thus create the 
necessity of a third kind of legislation: social legislation. 


We all approve of social legislation. We all agree that 
the liberty of the individual must bow in a complex society 
to the safety and the happiness of all of us together. Leading 
anti-prohibitionists claim that prohibition is an instance of 
sumptuary legislation; that it is the invasion of the private 
precincts of the individual life and the denial to a man of the 
liberty of the control of his individual life which belongs to 
him as a citizen of a free democracy. 


To that definition of the Prohibition Amendment I say 
briefly, to the point—‘“‘tommyrot."’ The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution is not sumptuary legislation. From 
the beginning to end, it is social legislation. 

You say, ‘‘Why has the state any right to dictate to me 
what I shall drink?”” The state hasn’t any right to dictate to 
you what you shall drink, provided that what you drink 
affects yourself alone and does not affect society at large. 

Do you suppose for a single moment that when the great 
railroads of this country refused to employ anybody who was 
not a total abstainer, they were enacting sumptuary legislation? 
What the railroads discovered was this: that a great train, 
driving sixty miles an hour, with hundreds of lives in the cars, 
could not be safely driven by a locomotive engineer who had 
drunk a glass of whiskey or a glass of beer. And therefore the 
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railroads, without waiting for any constitutional amendments, 
put their business on an absolutely dry basis. 


Liquor is dangerous to the public safety. If it is necessary 
to have a locomotive driver sober, what about an automobile 
driver? Do you think it is compatible with public safety to 
allow the driver of an automobile, under any circumstances, 
to get liquor? 

Liquor creates poverty, it cultivates crime, it establishes 
social conditions generally which are a burden to society. 


Liquor legislation is social legislation because liquor con- 
stitutes a deliberate exploitation of the weak by the strong. 
The real thing that the Eighteenth Amendment was after 
was the liquor business, the manufacturing of liquor, the 
distribution of liquor, the sale of liquor under a public license— 
a business in the hands of a few for the amassing of great 
fortunes which preyed upon the weaknesses of the people as 
a tenement-house owner would prey upon the weaknesses 
of the people if he were allowed to do so in the absence of 
tenement house legislation. 


For these two reasons—because liquor is a menace to public 
safety, and an exploitation of the weak—we have got to get 
rid of it. And if anyone can show me any way of doing that 
thing apart from doing what we did to the slave trade, to 
chattel slavery, to the white slave traffic, to the opium trade, 
I would like to know what it is. 


The opposition to prohibition at bottom is like the opposition 
to all laws that certain people do not like; it is the opposition 
of selfishness. All they care about—the majority of the 
opponents of the Eighteenth Amendment—is appetite. And 
as compared with their appetite on the one hand and public 
safety and public happiness on the other, these people prefer 
their appetite every time. 


I believe in liberty—absolute liberty of speech, absolute 
liberty of assembly, absolute liberty of the press—all othese 
essential liberties. But I have never believed that democracy 
involved the liberty to drink when that liberty to drink was a 
menace to me and to all other men and to the integrity of that 
society which constitutes the America we love together. 


To my mind, the final argument in favor of prohibition was 
the experience that came to us during the war. In every one 
of the great nations of the world, it was discovered, before the 
war had been proceeding more than a few months, that victory 
was impossible if the liquor traffic was allowed to go on with- 
out interference. 


That was one of the great lessons we learned during the 
period of the war. And I want to sum up the whole proposition 
in this simple statement—that what society cannot survive 
during the war, society also cannot survive during the years of 
peace. 


From the beginning of organized government there have 
been two points of view—the point of view of the man who 
believes that society should be sacrificed to the individual 
and the point of view of the man who believes that the in- 
dividual should be sacrificed to society. The danger, on the 
one hand, is anarchy and the disruption of the social order. 
The danger, on the other hand, is tyranny and the repression 
and destruction of individual life. How those two points of 
view can be safely, wisely and beautifully adjusted, is the 
problem of government today, just as it was the problem of 
government years ago and will be the problem of government 
for years to come. It is well to ponder upon that problem 
and each one of us decide, in his individual case, ta which 
philosophy of life he will commit his years 
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The Humor of Lincoln 


“Tt may be that humor 1s the pilot of reason. 
People without humor drift unconsciously into 
absurdity. Humor sees the other side—stands 
in the mind like a spectator, a good-natured 
critic, and gives its opinion befure judgment is 
reached. Humor goes with good nature and 
good nature ts the climate of reason. In anger, 
reason abdicates and malice extinguishes the 
torch. 


considerably regarding the complication into 
which Spain had involved the United States 
government in connection with San Domingo, 
and related his troubles to the President. 
Negotiations were not proceeding  satis- 
factorily, and things were mixed generally. 
We wished to conciliate Spain, while the 
negroes had appealed against Spanish oppres- 
sion. 

















The President did not, to all appearances, 
look at the matter seriously, but, instead of 
treating the situation as a grave one, re- 
marked that Seward’s dilemma reminded 
him of an interview between two negroes in 
Tennessee. 


“Lincoln had the keenest sense of humor, and 
always saw the laughable side even of disaster. 
In his humor there was logic and the best of 
sense. No matter how complicated the ques- 
tion, or how embarrassing the situation, his 
humor furnished an answer and a door of 
escape. Such was the humor of Lincoln that 
he could tell even unpleasant truths as charm- 
ingly as most men can tell the things we wish 
to hear.’’—Robert G. Ingersoll. 


One was a preacher, who, with the crude 
and strange notions of his ignorant race, was 
endeavoring to admonish and enlighten his 
brother African of the importance of religion 
and the danger of the future. 
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“Dare are,’’ said Josh, the preacher, ‘‘two 
roads befo’ you, Joe; be ca’ful which ob dese 
you take. Narrow am de -way dat leads 
straight to destruction; but broad am de 
way dat leads right to damnation.” 


T WAS once said of Shakespeare that the 
great mind that conceived the tragedies 
of “Hamlet,’’ and ‘‘Macbeth,” would 

have lost its reason if it had not found vent 
in the sparkling humor of such comedies as 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor’ and ‘The 
Comedy of: Errors.” 


Joe opened his eyes with affright, and 
under the spell of the awful danger before 
him, exclaimed, ‘Josh, take which road you 
please; I shall go troo de woods.” 

“T am not willing,”’ concluded the President, 
“‘to assume any new troubles or responsibili- 
ties at this time, and shall therefore avoid 
going to the one place with Spain, or with 
the negro to the other, but shall ‘take to the 
woods.’ We will maintain an honest and 
strict neutrality.” 


The great strain on the mind of Abraham 
Lincoln produced by four years of civil war 
might likewise have overcome his reason had 
it not found vent in the yarns and stories he 
constantly told. No more fun-loving or 
humor-loving man than Abraham Lincoln 
ever lived. He enjoyed a joke even when it 
was on himself, and probably, while he got 
his greatest enjoyment from telling stories, 
he had a keen appreciation of the humor in 
those that were told him. 


* * * * * 


One of the last, if not the very last story 
told by President Lincoln, was to one of his 
Cabinet who came to see him, to ask if it 
would be proper to permit “‘Jake’” Thompson 

to slip through Maine in disguise and 

embark for Portland. 

The President, as usual, was disposed 
to be merciful, and to permit the arch-rebel 
to pass unmolested, but Secretary Stan- 
ton urged that he should be arrested as a 
traitor. 

“By permitting him to escape the penal- 
ties of treason,”’ persisted the War Secre- 
tary, ‘‘you sanction it.’ ‘‘Well,” replied 
Mr. Lincoln, “let me tell you a story. 
There was an Irish solder here last 
summer, who wanted something to drink 
stronger than water, and stopped at a 


Here are a few of Lincoln’s stories that 
will never lose their flavor: 


Once, when Lincoln was pleading a case, 
the opposing lawyer had all the advantage 
of the law; the weather was warm, and his 
opponent, as was admissible in frontier courts, 
pulled off his coat and vest as he grew warm 
in the argument. 


At that time, shirts with buttons behind 
were unusual. Lincoln took in the situa- 
tion at once. Knowing the prejudices of 
the primitive people against pretension of 
all sorts, or any affectation of superior 
social rank, arising, he said: ‘Gentlemen 
of the jury, having justice on my side, I 
don’t think you will be at all influenced 
by the gentleman's pretended knowledge 
of the law, when you see he does not even drug-shop, where he espied a soda-foun- 
know which side of his shirt should be in Pia Bertolet Misia Holic G: Sieeadh tain. ‘Mr. Doctor,’ said he, ‘give me, 
front.” There was a general laugh and Weekly of November 26, 1854, upon Lin- _plase, a glass of soda-wather, an’ if yez 

coln’s election for a second term. Printed 


Lincoln’s case was won. beneath it were the following uninten- can put in a few drops of whiskey un- 


tionally prophetic words: ‘‘Long Abraham ’ 
Secretary of State Seward was bothered [meoln & Little Longer.” = beknown to any one, I'll be obleeged.’ 
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Now,” continued Mr. Lincoln, “if ‘Jake’ Thompson is per- 
mitted to go through Maine unbeknown to any one, what's 


the harm? So don't have him arrested.” 
* * * * * 


Lincoln never told a better story than this: 

A country meeting-house, that was used once a month, 
was quite a distance from any other house. 

The preacher, an old-line Baptist, was dressed in coarse 
linen pantaloons, and shirt of the same material. The pants, 
manufactured after the old fashion, with baggy legs, and a 
flap in the front, were made to attach to his frame without 
the aid of suspenders. 

A single button held his shirt in position, and that was at 
the collar. He rose up in the pulpit, and with a loud voice 
announced his text thus: ‘I am the Christ whom I shall rep- 
resent to-day.” 

About this time a little blue lizard ran up his roomy panta- 
loons. The old preacher, not wishing to interrupt the steady 
flow of his sermon, slapped away on his leg, expecting to arrest 
the intruder, but his efforts were unavailing, and the little 
fellow kept on ascending higher and higher. 

Continuing the sermon the preacher loosened the central 
button which graced the waistband of his pantaloons, ‘and with 
a kick off came that easy-fitting garment. 

But, meanwhile, the lizard had passed the equatorial line 
of the waistband, and was calmly exploring that part of the 
preacher's anatomy which lay underneath the back of his 
shirt. 

Things were now growing interesting, but the sermon was 
still grinding on. The next movement on the preacher's part 
was for the collar button, and with one sweep of Kis arm off 
came the tow linen shirt. 

The congregation sat for an instant as if dazed; at length 
one old lady in the rear part of the room rose up, and, glancing 
at the excited object in the pulpit, shouted at the top of her 
voice: “If you represent Christ, then I'm done with the 
Bible.” 

x * * * * 

President Lincoln one day remarked to a number of personal 
friends who had called upon him at the White House: 

“General McClellan’s tardiness and unwillingness to fight 
the enemy or follow up advantages gained, reminds me of 
a man back in IIlinois who knew a few law phrases but whose 
lawyer lacked aggressiveness. The man finally lost all 
patience and springing to his feet vociferated, ‘Why don't 
you go at him with a fi. fa., a demurrer, a capias, a surrebutter, 
or a ne exeat, or something; or a nundam pactum or a non est?’ 

“T wish McClellan would go at the enemy with something— 
I don’t care what. General McClellan is a pleasant and 
scholarly gentleman. He is an admirable engineer, but he 
seems to have a special talent for a stationary engine.” 


* * * * * 


The President was bothered to death by those persons who 
boisterously demanded that the War be pushed vigorously; 
also, those who shouted their advice and opinions into his 
weary ears, but who never suggested anything practical. 
These fellows were not in the army, nor did they ever take any 
interest, in a personal way, in military matters, except when 
engaged in dodging drafts. 

“That reminds me,’ remarked Mr. Lincoln one day, “‘of a 
farmer who lost his way on the Western frontier. Night came 
on, and the embarrassments of his position were increased 
by a furious tempest which suddenly burst upon him. To add 
to his discomfort, his horse had given out, leaving him exposed 
to all the dangers of the pitiless storm. 
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“The peals of thunder were terrific, the frequent flashes of 
lightning affording the only guide on the road as he resolutely 
trudged onward, leading his jaded steed. The earth seemed 
fairly to tremble beneath him in the war of elements. One 
bolt threw him suddenly upon his knees. 

“Our traveler was not a prayerful man, but finding himself 
involuntarily brought to an attitude of devotion he addressed 
himself to the Throne of Grace in the following prayer for his 
deliverance: 

““‘O God! hear my prayer this time, for Thou knowest it is 
not often that I call upon Thee. And, O Lord! if it is all the 
same to Thee, give us a little more light and a little less noise.’ 

“] wish,” the President said, sadly, “there were a stronger 
disposition manifested on the part of our civilian warriors to 
unite in suppressing the rebellion, and a little less noise as to 
how and by whom the chief executive office shall be adminis- 
tered.” * *£ * *& * 


One day at a meeting of the Cabinet, it being at the time 
when it seemed as though war with England and France could 
not be avoided, Secretary of State Seward and Secretary of 
War Stanton warmly advocated that the United States main- 
tain an attitude, the result of which would have been a decla- 
ration of hostilities by the European Powers mentioned. 

‘Why take any more chances than are absolutely necessary?” 
asked the President. 

“We must maintain our honor at any cost,”’ insisted Secre- 
tary Seward. 

“‘We would be branded as cowards before the entire world,” 
Secretary Stanton said. 

“But why run the greater risk when we can take a smaller 
one?” queried the President calmly. ‘The less risk we run 
the better for us. That reminds me of a story I heard a day or 
two ago, the hero of which was on the firing line during a recent 
battle, where the bullets were flying thick. Finally his courage 
gave way entirely, and throwing down his gun, he ran for dear 
life. 

“As he was flying along at top speed he came across an 
officer who drew his revolver and shouted, ‘Go back to your 
regiment at once or I will shoot you!’ 

“ ‘Shoot and be hanged,’ the racer exclaimed. 
bullet to a whole hatful?’ ”’ 

* * * * * 

The President had decided to select a new War Minister, 
and the leading Republican Senators thought the occasion 
was opportune to change the whole seven Cabinet ministers. 
They, therefore, earnestly advised him to make a clean sweep, 
and select seven new men, and so restore the waning confi- 
dence of the country. 

The President listened with patient courtesy, and when the 
Senators had concluded, he said, with a characteristic gleam 
of humor in his eye: 

“Gentlemen, your request for a change of the whole Cabinet 
because I have made one change reminds me of a story I once 
heard in Illinois, of a farmer who was much troubled by 
skunks. His wife insisted on his trying to get rid of them. 

“He loaded his shotgun one moonlight night and awaited 
developments. After some time the wife heard the shotgun 
go off, and in a few minutes the farmer entered the house. 

“What luck have you?’ asked she. 

“““T hid myself behind the wood-pile,’ said the old man, 
‘with the shotgun pointed towards the hen roost, and before 
long there appeared not one skunk, but seven. I took aim, 
blazed away, killed one, and he raised such a fearful smell 
that I concluded it was best to let the other six go.’ "’ 

The Senators laughed and retired. 


‘What's one 
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Preston King once introduced A. J. Bleeker to the President, 
and the latter, being an applicant for office, was about to 
hand Mr. Lincoln his vouchers, when he was asked to read 
them. Bleeker had not read very far when the President 
disconcerted him by the exclamation, ‘Stop a minute! You 
remind me exactly of the man who killed the dog; in fact, 
you are just like him.” 

“In what respect?”’ asked Bleeker, not feeling he had re- 
ceived a compliment. 

“Well,” replied the President, ‘this man had made up his 
mind to kill his dog, an ugly brute, and proceeded to knock 
out his brains with a club. He continued striking the dog 
after the latter was dead until a friend protested, exclaiming, 
‘You needn't strike him any more; the dog is dead; you killed 
him at the first blow.’ 

““‘Oh, yes,’ said he, ‘I know that; but I believe in punish- 
ment after death.’ So, I see, you do.” 


*. * * * * 


“Every man has his own peculiar and particular way of 
getting at and doing things,” said President Lincoln one day, 
“and he is often criticised because that way is not the one 
adopted by others. The great idea is to accomplish what you 
set out to do. When a man is successful in whatever he 
attempts, he has many imitators, and the methods used are 
not so closely scrutinized, although no man who is of good 
intent will resort to mean, underhanded, scurvy tricks. 

“That reminds me of a fellow out in Illinois, who had better 
luck in getting prairie chickens than any one in the neighbor- 
hood. He had a rusty old gun no other man dared to handle; 
he never seemed to exert himself, being listless and indifferent 
when out after game, but he always brought home all the 
chickens he could carry, while some of the others, with their 
finely trained dogs and latest improved fowling-pieces, came 
home emptyhanded. 

“‘ ‘How is it, Jake?’ inquired one sportsman, who, although 
a good shot, and knew something about hunting, was often 
unfortunate, ‘that you never come home without a lot of birds?’ 

“Jake grinned, half closed his eyes and replied: ‘Oh, I don’t 
know that there’s anything queer about it. I jes’ go ahead 
an’ git ’em.’ 

““*Ves, I know you do; but how do you do it?’ 

“You'll tell.’ 

“Honest, Jake, I won’t say a word. Hope to drop dead 
this minute.’ 

“ ‘Never say nothing, if I tell you?’ 

‘Cross my heart three times.’ 

“This reassured Jake, who put his mouth close to the ear 
of his eager questioner, and said, in a whisper: 

“‘ “All you got to do is jes’ to hide in a fence corner an’ make 
a noise like a turnip. That'll bring the chickens every time.’ ” 


* * * * * 


On the 22d of July, 1862, Lincoln sent word to the members 
of his cabinet that he wished to see them. It so happened 
that Secretary Chase was the first to arrive. He found Lincoln 
reading a book. Looking up from the page, the President 
said: ‘Chase, did you ever read this book?” ‘What book is 
it?’ asked Chase. ‘‘Artemus Ward,” replied Lincoln. ‘Let 
me read you this chapter, entitled ‘Wax Wurx in Albany.’ ”’ 
And so he began reading while the other members of the 
cabinet one by one came in. At last Stanton told Mr. Lincoln 
that he was in a great hurry, and if any business was to be 
done he would like to do it at once. Whereupon Mr. Lincoln 
laid down the open book, opened a drawer, took out a paper 
and said: “Gentlemen, | have called you together to notify 
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you what I have determined todo. | want no advice. Nothing 
can change my mind.” 

He then read the Proclamation of Emancipation. Chase 
thought there ought to be something about God at the close . 
to which Lincoln replied: ‘‘Put it in, it won’t hurt it.” 

* ¢ * *® # 


Jefferson Davis insisted on being recognized by his officia] 
title as commander or President in the regular negotiation with 
the Government. This Mr. Lincoln would not consent to. 

Mr. Hunter thereupon referred to the correspondence 
between King Charles the First and his Parliament as a pre- 
cedent for a negotiation between a constitutional ruler and 
rebels. Mr. Lincoln's face then wore that indescribable ex- 
pression which generally preceded his hardest hits, as he re- 
marked: ‘“‘Upon questions of history, I must refer you to Mr. 
Seward, for he is posted in such things, and I don’t profess to 
be; but my only distinct recollection of the matter is, that 
Charles lost his head.” 

* * * * * 

A gentleman was relating to the President how a friend of 
his had been driven away from New Orleans as a Unionist, 
and'how, on his expulsion, when he asked to see the writ by 
which he was expelled, the deputation which called on him 
told him the Government would do nothing illegal, and so 
they had issued no illegal writs, and simply meant to make him 
go of his own free will. 

“Well,”’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘that reminds me of a hotel- 
keeper down at St. Louis, who boasted’ that he never had a 
death in his hotel, for whenever a guest was dying in his house 
he carried him out to die in the gutter.” 

* * * * * 


Two fellows, after a hot dispute lasting some hours, over 
the problem as to how long a man’s legs should be in propor- 
tion to the size of his body, stamped into Lincoln's office one 
day -and put the question to him. 

Lincoln listened gravely to the arguments advanced by both 
contestants, spent some time in ‘‘reflecting’’ upon the matter, 
and then, turning around in his chair and facing the disputants, 
delivered his opinion with all the gravity of a judge sentencing 
a fellow-being to death. 

“This question has been a source of controversy,” he said, 
slowly and deliberately, ‘‘for untold ages, and it is about time 
it should be definitely decided. It has led to bloodshed in the 
past, and there is no reason to suppose it will not lead to the 
same in the future. 

“After much thought and consideration, not to mention 
mental worry and anxiety, it is my opinion, all side issues 
being swept aside, that a man’s lower limbs, in order to pre- 
serve harmony of proportion, should be at least long enough 
to reach from his body to the ground.” 


* * *£ * * 


“Grant is a drunkard,” asserted powerful and influential 
politicians to the President at the White House time after time; 
“he is not himself half the time; he can’t be relied upon, and 
it is a shame to have such a man in command of an army.” 

“So Grant gets drunk, does he?’’ queried Lincoln, address- 
ing himself to one of the particularly active detractors of the 
soldier, who, at that period, was inflicting heavy damage upon 
the Confederates. 

“Yes, he does, and I can prove it,”” was: the reply. 

“Well,”” returned Lincoln, with the faintest suspicion of a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘you needn't waste your time getting proof; 
you just find out, to oblige me, what brand of whiskey Grant 
drinks, because I want to send a barrel of it to each one of my 
generals.” 
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Mussolini 
the 
Lawless 


By 


WAYNE C. WILLIAMS 


HERE is one postulate, one underlying prin- 

ciple in all human affairs, in the rise and 
fall of parties and forms of government and 
industry, in the see-saw of capital and labor, 
radical and conservative. That principle is rep- 
resented by the pendulum. Society swings back 
and forth, it is neither stationary nor static. If 
we learn nothing else from history we can learn 
this lesson and learn it deeply and well, for it is 
the one, unquestioned, indisputable postulate. 

Mussolini is either a pendulum, a crowbar or a 
sword.- He is partly all three of these instruments; 
he partakes of the nature of each and uses crowbars 
and swords to accomplish his purposes. Studied deeply, he is 
mostly pendulum, a reaction away from certain radical ten- 
dencies in Italian government and industry; and in this light 
Mussolini is natural, perhaps inevitable. 

Granting then that the Italian ruler is a reaction from 
sovietism, from overpaternalism in government, from the in- 
efficiency of a chaotic democratic rule, the fact yet remains 
that he is a dictator. And this is the prime and striking fact 
we must never forget. He usurped power by lawless methods, 
by the force of an armed mob, marshalled under the discipline 
of his black-shirted Fascisti. He is the open and announced 
foe of liberty. He has boasted that ‘‘the goddess of Liberty is 
prostrate’’; that he will “walk over her form."’ 

Here lies the lesson for the world in the autocrat who rules 
Italy and makes king and parliament puppets in his hands. 

Let us grant everything we may in reason concede to the 
Italian dictator. A career full of fascination, marked by 
early and violent radicalism; a brilliant mind and personality; 
a magnetism to inspire and hold millions of followers in chains 
of loyalty and devotion; a daring in seizure of power that 
marks him with Napoleonic talents; a blazing star of success 
that glitters in the sky of Europe; a determined foe of graft 
and inefficiency in government; an iron determination to restore 
businesslike, efficient government. 

All this cannot be denied. But Napoleon had precisely the 
same gifts and ruled in the same way and the world wants to 
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Mussolini, the Dictator 


more Napoleons. Read what Rose, the historian, says of the 
first days of Napoleon as Emperor when he temporarily laid 
aside the sword and gave his thoughts to ruling and improving 
France: 


Speaking of Napoleon’s efforts in civil reform Rose says: 


“So vast and complex were Bonaparte’s efforts in 
this field that they must be described subject by subject. 
His inexhaustible curiosity compelled functionaries to 
reveal the secrets of their office; his intelligence caused 
him to seize on the salient points of every problem; his 
ardour and mental tenacity kept his ministers and com- 
mittees hard at work; his passion for thoroughness nerved 
every official with something of his own contempt for 
difficulties.” 


And remember, too, that Napoleon was as truly a reaction 
from the radical Jacobinism of the French Revolution as 
Mussolini is a reaction from the radical sovietism that took 
over by force some of the industries of Italy. 

We must look upon Mussolini then for precisely what he is; 
the sworn foe of liberty, of ordered constitutional govern- 
ment; a dictator born of the triumph of a mob in arms; the 
successful head of a capitalistic revolution. He sits in the 
chair of the Italian Premier solely by virtue of the usurpation 
of power, the exercise of lawless force. In this respect he is 
precisely in the same position as the communist rulers of 
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Russia. They overthrew the representative Russian assembly 
by force and they rule by the sword. Europe has had four 
eminent dictators who took the reins of government by force— 
Napoleon, Lenin, Trotsky, and Mussolini. 

Let us make a practical illustration of Mussolini's coup so 
we may understand exactly what it means for Italy and the 
world. 

President Coolidge, we will assume, has given offense to 
certain interests and groups in America and General Pershing, 
in Chicago, has organized a vast army, (a mob if you please) 
of men weaing black shirts as the sign of their order. He 
marshals this army and marches on Washington. The army 
grows and swells as it crosses Ohio and the Alleghanies and 
enters the environs of Washington a million strong. Down 
Pennsylvania Avenue they march; the militia is powerless, 
the people desperate or inert. 

President Coolidge realizes that he cannot successfully con- 
tend against Pershing's force so he resigns. This makes 
Secretary Hughes president and he names Pershing Secretary 
of State and in turn resigns, thus making Pershing president. 
Firmly seated in the White House with his black-shirted mob 
upholding his reign by force, General Pershing not only 
harangues and lectures Congress but politely informs it that 
he is the sole ruler of America and literally coerces it into 
voting a form of parlimentary procedure and rule that places 
his party group in power. 

Now, we might go on and assume that Pershing carried on 
the government with efficiency and military precision, cutting 
out red tape and revivifying the various departments, all of 
which would be very fine, but what would Americans think of 
an event of this character? ! ! 

To suppose it, to attempt to picture it, is to show how utterly 
impossible such a usurpation would be in a free representative 
constitutional form of government. But this is precisely what 
has happened in Italy. 

Mussolini lacks nothing of the marks and character of a 
true dictator, for like all dictators he has taken up the sword. 
In this means he not only shows that his chief reliance is upon 
force but that he knows how to fan the flames of war feeling, 
and patriotism and strengthen his own position in the nation. 

The most striking example of Mussolini's absolute disregard 
for law was his bombardment and taking of Corfu from Greece. 
To do this the Italian ruler had to violate a solemn treaty 
precisely as the Hohenzollerns did when they marched into 
Belgium in 1914. 

Italy and Greece are members of the League of Nations; 
they solemnly signed a sacred treaty the vital clauses of which 
are found in Articles 12, 13, and 15 of the League of Nations 
treaty, in the treay of Versailles, and under which, as members 
of the League, they agree that if any dispute arise between 
them they will submit the matter to arbitration or to the 
League Council. 

Mussolini treated this solemn compact as a ‘Scrap of Paper.” 

He overrode the law with force. 

A resort to force is precisely what all the nations of the 
world are trying to get away from. President Wilson pro- 
claimed the watchword of the future at Washington's tomb 
when he said, ‘‘What we seek then is the reign of law based 
upon the consent of the governed and sustained by the organ- 
ized opinion of mankind.”’ 

Where was the reign of law between Italy and Greece? 

Where is the consent of the governed by which Mussolini 
seized and holds power in Italy? 

How can the world be “safe for democracy" when a dictator 
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can seize power in a great nation, bend that people to his will, 
defy the League of Nations and break solemn treaties with 
impunity? 

We refuse to recognize the government of Russia because 
we claim that it is based on violence, murder and the abso- 
lute disregard of even a semblance of ‘‘democracy.”” How 
can we reconcile this pious attitude of our Secretary of State 
toward Soviet Russia, with his tacit approval of Mussolini’s 
dictatorship that is admittedly based on exactly the same 
foundation? 

The world is never safe for democracy so long as a dictator 
is at large. 

How long will Mussolini, the dictator, last? 





Getting hotter 
—Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


Daphne Hides in the Laurel Tree 


Daphne hides in the laurel tree 

And covers her face with her virgin hand, 
Hides her blushes that none may see 

And her eyes that none may understand, 


Snowy brow and full red mouth, 
Hair that might hold a world in thrall; 
Breath like a sigh from the glowing south, 
Throat and bosom—she hides them all! 


But Spring is young and life is sweet 

And wild flowers bloom on the woodland way; 
Love comes but once on eager feet, 

Few are the maids who will tell him nay. 


Daphne hides in the laurel tree 
And her young god tells his tale to me! 


—Gertrude Robison Ross. 
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American Journalism 


Today and the Hope of Tomorrow 
By GIFFORD ERNEST 


NE provision of the will of Alfred Bernhard Nobel, by 
Q which he bequeathed a share of the residue of his estate 
‘to those persons who shall have contributed most materially 
to benefit mankind during the year immediately preceding,” 
reads: ‘‘One share to the person who shall have produced in 
the field of Literature the most distinguished work of an ideal- 
istic tendency.” 

The basis for making the award for Literature turns on the 
interpretation of the word idealistic. \Whatever is idealistic 
in literature must be the most distinguished in the judgment 
of the Academy in Stockholm to merit awarding its author the 
share of the bequest by the maker of dynamite. 

As yet no distinctly journalistic work has been selected as 
the product of a writer to receive the Nobel prize for Litera- 
ture. That journalism is a field of literary effort difficult to 
bring within the scope of idealistic tendency is obvious. The 
word Literature is not an exact term. It is a term used to 
cover every kind of cummunication by means of words, from 
the Psalms of David to the daily newspaper. 

The prize offered is for the best work of idealism coming 
within the field of literature. Journalism is of the field of 
literature, but whether it was meant to be included within 
the writings which may claim to possess literary merit by 
reason of their form or mode of expression is not patent. If 
it were of sufficient idealistic tendency and possessed merit in 
form or in mode of expression, surely it could lay claim to 
consideration as a contestant for the prize. 

By reason of the form of literature in journalism, it is hardly, 
at any time and in any country, to be considered as coming 
within the provisions of the will. It is, however, within the 
province of journalism to contribute materially ‘‘to benefit 
mankind,” and wherein American journalism does so con- 
tribute the journalist is deserving of praise if not a prize. 

Journalists are confronted with the practical problem of 
loaves and fishes. Journalism of the day is in the main a re- 
flection of the prejudices of the public mind and the writer 
who faithfully reflects the public mind stands in no need of 
charity. He is at best a realist, though mostly a materialist. 
His journalism is, therefore, rarely of an idealistic tendency. 
What literary merit, or benefit to mankind, could there be in 
a type of journalism the writers of which are but the faithful 
portrayors of the prejudices of the public mind? 

A member of the editorial staff of one of America’s greatest 
evening daily papers said recently: ‘‘Our writers don’t be- 
lieve what they write."” Why? Largely because if they wrote 
what they believed it would not be accepted. 

This raises the question: What is the function of journal- 
ism? Is it to give what a commercially minded newspaper 
proprietor superficially thinks the public wants, at the expense 
of prostituting the minds and talent of the staff writers? Or 
is it the function of journalism to tell the truth as seen from 
the viewpoint of the journalist? 

If American journalism functions primarily in the manner 
as indicated by the first question, it is then really the ‘fourth 
estate.”’ Whatever of our journalism is written as an affirma- 
tive answer to the alternative question is of the ‘‘first estate’; 
that is, it is in the field of personal journalism and belongs to 
the nobility—the class of Franklin, Greeley, Dana, and others. 


Most of our journalism is not a literary or even a news 
enterprise. It is a commercial enterprise. To qualify and say 
it isa business matter instead, is to attempt to dress the sordid 
commercialized press in clothes more alluring and deceiving 
than the form of its personality merits. The personal journal- 
ism of Franklin was conducted with a business integrity, and 
for profit too; but he cannot be accused of commercializing 
his press. His newspaper ethics and journalistic integrity 
can be contrasted only with the journalism of a great section 
of our press. 

The ethics and integrity of modern American journalism 
are reflected in the commercial policy pursued in its circulation 
department. Its editorial and news policy is not divorced 
from the advertising and circulation objectives. There is of 
necessity a well planned and harmonious articulation between 
these departments of a great daily newspaper. If there were 
not, any divergency in policy between departments would 
result in defeat of such objective as had been determined upon 
by the owners or proprietors. The objective is practically 
always the same with most of our daily journalism. It is 
commercial, no matter if it be cloaked in the garb of political 
opportunism or industrial brigandage. 

Profit at the expense of merit in form or mode of expression 
is exacted, to say nothing of the pound of flesh paid by any 
who dare risk personal or material interests in a challenge of 
this great Juggernaut’s right to continue to practice its jungle 
fetish. 

Artistic values are subordinated to the commercial value 
of the comic section and the prostitution of truth as discovered 
by both writers of distinction and neophytes. Idealism as 
pursued by individuals of both the propertied and propertyless 
classes is at the mercy of the ruthlessness of this breed of our 
Frankensteig free press. 

Resort to underworld methods, or terrorism, is sometimes 
practiced in ordeto increase sales, as in the case reported in 
Chicago where “twenty-seven newsdealers and boys were 
killed and many others injured” in the last daily journal cir- 
culation war. The basis of this journalistic policy for increas- 
ing sales was not that of merit on a basis of free competition, 
but control of the newsdealers or the means of distribution—a 
monoply against which another great daily journal secured 
an injunction. What this has to do with journalism would 
be unimportant and trivial were it not for the fact that it 
reveals the descent of such journalism from the high plane of 
letters to that of charlatanism. Alongside such an index of 
decadence may well be placed the use of street fakir practices 
used to increase circulation. 






The news market is created by a department head whose 
aim is other than that of the writer of news or the editor. The 
almost complete subordination of the journalists to the business 
and mechanical phases of most of our journals reveals the 
relative importance of pure journalism and commercialism in 
the field of journalism. 

Pandering to the prejudices and customs of the public is 
not by any means overlooked in the work of developing a 
market. There is no greater indication and evidence of the 
suppression of idealism in journalism than the catering to 
custom and prejudice for commercial ends. 
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The interpretation of the news of the world war, as well as 
the work of special correspondents, was practically always 
from the angle of prejudice or state of the public mind which 
this type of journalism developed. It is needless to say that 
the editorial writers conformed to the same policy. Admiral 
William S. Sims, U. S. N., is reported to have said recently, 
“There is no authentic record of an atrocity ever having been 
perpetrated by the commander and crew of a German sub- 
marine. The press accounts of the ‘terrible atrocities’ were 
notiting but propaganda.” 

A most interesting document, yet to be published, prepared 
by a newspaper man of ability and integrity, reveals the du- 
plicity, misrepresentation and menace of Chicago’s greatest 
daily journals. By their own printed news articles and edit- 
orials they are shown to convict themselves of knowingly and 
willingly lying for the obvious purpose of commercial profit 
through catering to the state of the public mind which these 
journals are guilty of creating. 

No wonder Bismarck contemptuously said: ‘‘A journalist, 
a man who has mistaken his calling'’; and LaFontaine de- 
risively wrote: ‘Every journalist owes tribute to the evil 
one.” If, as it has been said, sin is missing the mark, journal- 
ists guilty of the perversion of the profession of letters in the 
field of journalism are anathema. 

Journalists of the character who practice the profession of 
bending the bow of truth to the measured distance of com- 
mercialism and prejudice, had they conscience and were the 
public mind sophisticated, would publicly confess their sins 
and repent, or retire like a parliamentary government when a 
vote of confidence is refused. 

Truth is not always agreeable to all of us; but it is rarely 
ever pleasing to the prejudiced and the public mind which is 
continually victimized by a press of a character too frequently 
the only journalism known or understood. 

Telling the truth would be an idealistic tendency in Ameri- 
can journalism. Much of truth is realism, but that kind of 
realism in journalism would not constitute the menace of the 
materialism which corrupts and damns the public as it does 
the press. The period of time required to straighten the 
crookedness practiced and to overcome the prejudices en- 
gendered and enlighten the ignorant, before a real constructive 
national or international work can be done, covers sometimes 
a generation of years. And even then the evil done may result 
in violent revolution by the maddened mass when the decep- 
tion is revealed and the people disillusioned. 

During the time of recovery from the injury done, many 
despair that truth crushed to earth will rise again. But the 
practice of idealism in a section of the field of American journal- 
ism makes certain that the eternal years of God are hers. This 
journalism, which succeeds while purveying news, enters the 
field of letters and contributes to the thought of the day more 
than it reflects the mass mind. 


This kind of work on the plane of constructive effort, while 
revealing the truth and not resorting to scavenger or “muck- 
rake” methods, attracts men and women of the spirit of the 
journalists who fathered that order of American journalism 
which, like the Matterhorn, stands strong and defiant in its 
strength against the winds of the propaganda and commercial 
press. 

If mere chronicling of news is journalism, freedom is neces- 
sary. The exercise of freedom requires a type of courage 
which can do more than fight for the constitutional right of 


“free speech, free press and freedom of assemblage.’ Freedom 
of the press means more than the right to print the 
news and comment on it without danger of arrest. It takes a 
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courage born of idealism, a spirit of freedom, to truly exercise 
the right of free press. 

The courage to tell the truth lifts the realism of much news 
to the plane of journalistic idealism. What the future has in 
store for the journalism of this character is not easily discerned. 
Of one thing, however, one may be sure: It will have a salu- 
tary influence on the race of men. 

The journalists’ mission should be to supply their readers 
with intellectual food and spiritual guidance. If they are to 
function as professors and instructors in the only college most 
people know, they must educate their readers as well as in- 
form them by giving them a little better than they want. They 
do not serve the people when they don’t do this. Pandering 
to the public mind or reflecting it is not a service. Only by 
leading readers, step by step, to what they ought to know and 
what they ought to be, is journalism able to justify itself and 
contribute to the benefit of mankind. There is a modicum of 
idealism in this. 

To say, “After all, the American journalist gives what the 
American reader asks for,”’ is the story of Pilate washing his 
hands of a moral responsibility. The interpretation of this 
modern crucifixion would be on this wise: The public is the 
mob crying for the salacious scandal story, “‘smut’’ and detail 
of crime. It is the modern cry: ‘‘Crucify Him” Journalism 
is the Pilate on the throne washing his hands of all responsi- 
bility and giving what satisfies the taste created for the mob; 
and, just as a drug vender does after he has secured a victim 
in whom he has created a desire for more, the journalist profits 
from the increased business. It is a matter of circulation. It 
is traffic in drugged truth at the expense of what is called a 
general level of low culture in America. Truth is on the scaf- 
fold, journalism on the throne; yet that scaffold sways the 
future of American journalism. 

Paraphrasing the thought of another, it may be said that 
“criticism is to journalism what legislation and government is 
to states.’’ Critical journalism in America is the scaffold 
which sways the future of journalism. This school of critical 
journalism stands out against the tendency of that school 
which, instead of teaching, fosters the vicious and destructive 
tendencies of the reading public. It is hard to eradicate this 
tendency, for its fangs have struck deep. 

The development of a news service controlled by journalist- 
publishers fosters a kind of journalism which keeps public 
opinion constantly in a state of feverish alarm. What can a 
poor, independent newspaper do, what can the most honest 
man do, even the most honest government, against such a 
powerful organization? Through the influence of the critical 
journalists, the public will eventually tire of being constantly 
stirred up to the point of losing its self-control. Irreparable 
calamity grows out of an unbalanced public mind created by 
misunderstanding and falsehood. The only protection the 
public has against a scare created by the publications of such 
publishers, oftentimes in combination with a stock-manipulat- 
ing coup, is correct information from the disinterested journal- 
ists who are developing a journalism of courage and power by 
performing a service which makes of their journals ‘“Uni- 
versities in Alleys.” 


Of one of America’s greatest journals it was recently said: 
“Were it a symbol of beauty and freedom in the soul of man, 
instead of an excellent advertising broadsheet, obviously it 
could afford no stately mansions, under the present order of 
society.” 

Truth has been called the second Lamp of Architecture, 
and architecture has been defined as useless building. “If 
architecture be useless building,” says Allen Upward, “litera- 
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ture is useless writing.’ Most journalism of our day proclaims 
that its first Lamp is News. If so, Truth at least should be, as 
in architecture, its second Lamp. 

The world is well-nigh leaderless. Into this breach journal- 
ism should step. But does it? Its confusing voice, its de- 
bauched commercialism, and prostituted profession, only 
serve to complicate the problem of national as well as world 
leadership. 

A writer of power and rare insight, J. Maynard Keynes, 
says: ‘The events of the coming year will not be shaped by 
the deliberate acts of statesmen, but by the hidden currents 
flowing continually beneath the surface of political history, 
of which no one can predict the outcome. In one way only 
can we influence these hidden currents,—by setting in motion 
those forces of instruction and imagination which change 
opinion. The assertion of truth, the unveiling of illusion, 
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the dissipation of hate, the enlargement and instruction of 
men’s hearts and minds, must be the means.” 

No institution is better fitted to do this than journalism. 
While America is being told that the world awaits our leader- 
ship in world reconstruction, it is the time for the fulfilment 
of the prophesy of Tolstoi that a great Napoleonic Leader will 
enter upon the stage of the world in flames, a writer, a journal- 
ist; but an European. 

Why not an American? Is it because our journalists lack 
the courage to tell the truth and are too materialistic to give 
an ideal tendency to their work for the benefit of mankind 
instead of practicing their profession for profit, or, in other 
words, allow themselves to be subordinated to the business, 
as Dana said, “of buying white paper at two cents a pound 
and selling it at ten cents a pound?” 


Pseudo-Messiahs 
I 
Shabbethai Zevi 


By SIDNEY W. WALLACH 


T WAS at a time when the talk of the approaching millen- 
nium of 1666 was becoming fervid in the Christian countries 
of France and England, when the universal hope for a mir- 
acle was most intense, and when all eyes were turned for divine 
relief, that the appearance of a messiah was rumored among 
the Jews. The news came first from Smyrna and later radiated 
from there, in steady circles, about the three old world con- 
tinents. Here was a man, who fitted in admirably with the 
popular conception of a divinely ordained redeemer. Young, 
deeply learned, ecstatic and handsome, the figure of Shabbethai 
Zevi captivated all those who heard of him. He was a tall, 
thin man with the deep fervent eyes of the mystic and a broad 
brow noteworthy because of its largeness and its pleasing slope. 
His portraits show his thin, delicate nose, a large one but 
shaped out with graceful lines, that came together with almost 
elegant precision. Curled earlocks jutted out from a skin that 
still retained the sensitiveness of the young adolescent. Added 
to his dark eyes that had a particularly magnetizing quality 
about them there was his musical voice with strains capable of 
touching even the most hardened unbeliever. For the rest he 
bore himself most gracefully. Besides, his name was shrouded 
in mystery. He was known as an aspiring cabalist and this 
just at a time when everything pointed to the great arrival. 
There were the beliefs of the many theologians about an im- 
minent millennium, and there was a computation based on the 
mystic Zohar that heralded the coming of the true Son Of God 
in the year 1648. In addition there were the terrible wars of 
the period that seemed ominous of an approaching interference 
by God and that were all in accord with the prophecies of a 
monstrous war that was to precede the great and final Peace. 
All these brought the faithful to what seemed to them to be the 
sole reasonable conclusion. 

And so when the young cabalist, only twenty-two at the time, 
dared to reveal himself as the Messiah, the words struck ears 
that were keenly apperceptive of some such announcement even 
if not wholly credulous upon the words of a strange mystic. 
Men were most anxious for a Messiah and were only too eager 
to create one in their minds, when Shabbethai Zevi appeared, 
as if to realize their hopes. 

The revelation was at first restricted to an intimate group 
of admirers. This was then followed by years of a carefully 


religious life, where his asceticisms astounded even the older 
and more hardened nazirs. Such body mortifications as he 
endured with a stoicism that had its origin in a deep love for 
purity, eventually brought the young man before the eyes of 
the rabbis of that district. Perhaps they were too pharasaical, 
or too fearful of anyone who appeared as the son of God. At 
any rate the pretensions of Shabbethai Zevi provoked their 
displeasure. They succeeded in putting the self-proclaimed 
Messiah together with his followers under an interdict; and with 
the temporal powers that they had, banished him and his 
closest disciples from Smyrna. This was in 1654. 
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In 1656, after many vagaries, the Messiah was in Constan- 
tinople, making strong friends persisting in his thoughts and 
setting his delusions down as facts. Among the friends that 
he made in that city there was an interesting character, Abra- 
ham Ha-Yakini, an eccentric preacher and savant. It is hard 
to understand what influenced this charlatan. We cannot 
tell what his motives were, if he had any, for he may have 
been sincerely captivated by the queer cabalist and have 
justified his actions with thoughts of an eventual good that 
would result. At any rate, at this time he produced an old 
manuscript in ancient script, and in an archaic style in clear 
imitation of that of the prophets,—a manuscript which became 
most important in heralding Shabbethai Zevi. The scroll, 
under the interesting vitle, ‘“The Great Wisdom of Solomon" 
was a splendid piece of fiction. In sum it foretold the arrival 
of the Messiah who was to be known as Shabbethai Zevi. 
The dates were carefully arranged so that they fitted in nicely 
with the appearance of Shabbethai Zevi. 

Whether Shabbethai saw the hoax in this document or began 
himself to believe in his divine mission is something we can 
never know. He did however use this prophecy as a strong 
support for his contention. Upon this he added the common- 
places of an Oriental wonder worker. Declaring himself 
publicly enough as the true Messiah, he initiated this open 
avowal with an imposing ceremony of his marriage to the 
Book of God. His friends were duly impressed, but once more 
he was checkmated by the rabbis of Salonica who sent him 
from the city. 
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Such banishments eventually enhanced the name of the 
banished. Shabbethai passed through glamorous towns: 
Alexandria, Athens, Jerusalem, Smyrna. Everywhere he 
excited great interest. Some time later he came to Cairo 
where he lived up to 1662. 

Still leading the barren life of a cold ascetic, he attracted the 
attention of another pious Jew named Raphael. Raphael was 
rich, influential, and, it seems, easily sentimental. It took 
but a short time before he fell under the influence of the glorious 
personality that Shabbethai Zevi surely was. Attracted at 
first by his mysticism and later by his person, Raphael became 
a most zealous disciple of Shabbethai, and an invaluable ally, 

But meanwhile the heralded year 1666 was drawing near. 
Trusting largely in a miracle, the aspiring cabalist turned to 
Jerusalem. There he gained the admiration of the rabble by 
continuous self flagellations. His voice, always a powerful 
factor, he now used to magnetize all those who came to him, 
Realizing his strength in that direction, Shabbethai Zevi 
intoned the psalms, and sang as well popular jingles to which 
he added the richness of his own steeped imagination, Listen- 
ers wept. That was all he wanted. He wept with them and 
they became his lasting adherents. Their belief in him had 
been moulded by emotion and no reasoning could dislodge it. 
A catastrophe alone could estrange them from this self con- 
fessed Saviour. 

Here something happened that clearly bespoke a miracle 
to Shabbethai Zevi and his hordes of followers. The sequence 
was a simple one: Turkish officials demanded money from the 
Jewish community; the extortion was accompanied by an ugly 
threat. Shabbethai Zevi was called upon for help. He turned 
to his wealthy disciples and he was quickly supplied with the 
money necessary to save the Jews. Upon this, he was hailed 
as the Saviour of Jerusalem. 
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It has been pointed out that one of the reasons why the Mes- 
siah was prayed for, and so strongly expected was the troubled 
situation of the Jews, of Europe. The inquisition in the 
Catholic countries of Spain and Portugal had made it im- 
possible for a Jewish population to remain there peaceably. 
There were expulsions without number,—the memorable one 
of 1492 from Spain, the earlier one from France, and the still 
older one from England. Italy that had for a time been con- 
genial to the otherwise hunted Isrealites now, too, began to 
follow in the path of its less tolerant neighbors. Only in 
Turkey were the Jews able to find any kind of refuge;—there, 
and in the Eastern part of Europe, in Muscovy, and in Poland. 

In Poland, because it was a virgin land, and needed in- 
habitants, they attained some degree of liberty and rest. They 
were as a rule, the traders of the land; they were wealthy; and 
generally, not too severely oppressed. But in the middle of 
the seventeenth century there began a series of Massacres upon 
the Jews of Poland that even now, although they pale some- 
what before the horrors and ravages of the last forty years, still 
stand out with a vivid blood stain upon the pages of Jewish 
history. 

Chmielnitzki’s Massacres they are called after the bandit 
leader who terrorized Jewish communities without number, 
slaughtered young and old, and ravished and pillaged with a 
bold hand. The massacres left many orphans. Of these, one, 
a girl of about six at the time when the murders of Chmielnitzki 
left her destitute, was found and put into a cloister. For ten 
years, this girl Sarah was kept ina nunnery. How she remem- 
bered her faith and why she still clung to what must have 
been a dim memory indeed, are enigmas that none can solve. 
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The sanctity of the cloister and the seclusion which her retired 
life involved could not rob her of a still remembered past. 
How terrible the catastrophe that overtook her was, we can 
gather from the subsequent actions of this slip of a girl. The 
bloody impressions left upon her when a six year-old child, 
influenced her movements even when she was far more mature. 
Time is very slow, indeed, as a healer. 

When sixteen years old, after a ten year seclusion, Sarah 
escaped from the nunnery by what seemed to be a miracle to 
those who heard of it. She came to her people in Esghorn and 
as if to offer another miracle, turned prostitute. Here was a 
character worthy to rival in interest the renowned Messiah 
himself,—when fate brought them together. 

Once she too heard of the wonder of Shabbethai Zevi. 
Slowly the memories she had retained and the current gossip 
of the coming Messiah, affected this highly strung girl who 
declared that she was destined to be his bride. Beautiful and 
interesting as she was, she did convince many. Even her 
earlier looseness was pointed to as a certain token that what 
she said was right, for had not the prophet Hosea been married 
to a harlot? Had not the hero Joshua taken a prostitute to wife? 
Sarah’s unchastity became a commendable feature when 
linked with the splendor of her face. 

Word of this new development was brought to Shabbethai 
who saw immediately that this would make another fine 
opportunity for him to strengthen his claim. He had Sarah 
called to him, and then, wed her. The man, who, although’ 
twice married before, had twice refused to be a husband and 
was later twice divorced felt a strange voluptuousness enter 
into him. His disciples too, were all alike dazzled. From 
that moment a new sensual element entered into the move- 
ment... At this point it seemed that Shebbethai had 
everything necessary with the exception perhaps of the prom- 
ised Elijah. 

According to the Jewish legend, the prophet Elijah must be 
resurrected to herald the coming of the Messiah immediately 
before the appearance of the redeemer himself. In the Gospels, 
John the Baptist is given this role. In the case of Shabbethai 
Zevi, an amazing character who himself led a life of the greatest 
extremes, heralded him as the Messiah. Nathan Gazzati was 
a magnetic man indeed. For a time it was feared that his 
own ambitions would lead to his establishment of a new Mes- 
siah, with himself as the central figure. But it seems that he 
found it most in accordance with his own hopes to waive the 
greater possibility and assume the role of Elijah instead. This 
he finally did. He proclaimed himself as the resurrected Elijah 
and established the coming year 1666 as the first year of the 
Messianic era. With his gift for story-telling, he told about the 
coming of the Messiah, and also spoke of the approaching con- 
quest of the world. Finally much to the joy of the zealous 
followers he pointed to Shabbethai Zevi as the promised Mes- 
siah. 

In spite of this, some conservative rabbis were strangely 
suspicious. Jerusalem, it seems, was too much the stronghold 
of absolute, incredulous orthodoxy to please Shabbethai who 
forthwith moved to his native and more congenial city. 
Everywhere he was greeted with homage. The enthusiasm 
was at its height when to the blare of rams’ horns he publicly 
announced himself as the Messiah. Men prostrated them- 
selves before him. His fame disregarded boundaries of nations. 
Jews and non-Jews alike were infected by this marked per- 
sonality. Shabbethai soon became a mighty civic power. 
He then showed another side of himself when he used this new 
civic control to crush his opponents with an iron hand. His 
acts were ever pointed to strengthening his position still more, 
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to intrench himself still further. He gave out innumerable 
edicts. He passed comment on ancient religious customs and 
finally ended in a blunder when he proclaimed that fast days 
were to be turned to feast days in honor of the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. This came too sudden for a large part of 
the Jews. It was an indiscretion that was powerful enough 
to turn the tide of events against him; and beginning with that 
moment Shabbethai Zevi slipped to his eventual defeat . . 
However, he did not realize this weakening of his forces. 
But he did feel that something was necessary to maintain the 
enthusiasm of his followers. They were clamoring for signs,— 
which he was ever anxious to give them. He turned for advice 
to his immediate supporters, particularly to Nathan Gazzati. 


The self-styled Elijah realized that the supreme moment 
was come. He knew that in Constantinople the Sultan was 
most fearful for his throne. To hesistate might mean complete 
failure. And so he encouraged Shabbethai to strike immedi- 
ately at the Sultan’s throne. But when Shabbethai who saw 
the necessity for this move came to Constantinople, to demand 
the Sultan's crown, he was met by force sent by the matter of 
fact Grand Vizier, and immediately clapped into the Royal 
Prison. To add to his downfall, he was chained. This event, 
unexpected though it was, was still taken as a favorable sign as 


one of the trials which have been pre-ordained for the Messiah. 
Stories of miracles sprang out of nowhere and circulated every- 
where. His imprisonment was reported to be a long sequence 
of wonders. The Jews of all countries were waiting intensely 
for the climactic moment. 
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It was a rapid one indeed. One day Shabbethai Zevi was 
commanded to appear before the Sultan. He was given the 
choice of life as a Mussulman, or an immediate death. He 
might have stood out boldly and have overawed the sultan 
who was already considerably cowed by the majesty of Shab- 
bethai’s appearance, but the cabalist pitifully grasped at a 
straw as soon as the mention was made that he would be 
granted his life. And so, that very day, Shabbethai Zezi, the 
proclaimed Messiah of the Jews, with his wife and his most 
intimate followers, turned Mohammedan. 
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How far might this hoax have gone if the sudden, ridiculous 
climax had been put off? It is a serious question. Here was 
a fantastic dreamer, self deceived, and a capable deceiver of 
others who changed the Kingdom of God,—for a Turkish tur- 
ban. It is clear that much of his strength lay in his weakness. 
An evident unworldliness put an armor about him. He 
needed only the end of a martyr to have become a second, shall 
I say? Christ. And where so many of his brethren had readily 
sacrificed themselves, he found himself weak. This weakness 
destroyed his fame. For now, the life of this colorful Cabalist 
has come down to us only as one of the notable examples of the 
ambitious who have succumbed at the most critical moment. 

A marvelous life of an Oriental mystic, threading through 
the legendary cities of Asia minor, through miracles, through 
voluptuous Sarahs and self mortifications, and ending with 
the life of a Turkish dignitary. 


The Ferry Boat 


By OscaR GRAEVE 


Street. I sold tea and coffee over the counter. In addi- 
tion to its retail trade the store did a mail-order business in 
a small way. Henry Best attended to the mail-order businéss. 
He kept the accounts straight, answered letters, wrote letters 
—very dull and formal letters, as I remember them—soliciting 
further orders. 


W Suc I frst knew Henry Best I was a clerk in Whitehall 


It is strange how one can work beside a man for months 
and never get to know him well. It was that way with Henry 
and me. But one evening on my way home I met him on the 
ferry-boat and through the accident of the meeting we became 
friends. Of course it wasn't simply the meeting that made 
us friends. It was something he said to me. 


Henry wasn’t young. Not even then. He was thirty-two 
or thirty-three and looked older because his hair covered 
so inadequately the round shining dome of his skull. His 
figure, too, was entirely lacking in grace. Nor did his clothes 
ever help his appearance any. He must have bought new 
clothes from time to time but whenever I saw him his suit 
was lumpy at the collar and pockets, baggy at the knees. 
I imagine he had one “best suit’ for Sundays and _ special 
occasions but by the time it was reduced in rank to every- 
day use it was pretty thoroughly worn. ‘Sunday suits’’— 
a great many of us had them in those frugal days. 

I could walk from the store to the ferry and from the ferry 
to my boarding-house and save a few cents each day by doing 
so. That was why [ used the ferry. But Henry had other 
reasons. 

I remember the first night I met him on the ferry he said, 


“I'd rather go home this way than any other but it isn’t 
often I can.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, it takes me out of my way. When I take a trolley 
over the bridge it brings me just a block from home but when 
I take the ferry I've got about fifteen blocks to walk. It makes 
me late and ma likes to have dinner on time.” 

We were standing on the forward end of the boat, our 
elbows flat on the broad railing and I noticed that every little 
while Henry would raise his head to sniff the air as a dog 
does when the breeze brings some particularly enticing scent. 
And then Henry said the thing that interested me in him: 

“You know, I’ve always been crazy about the sea. When 
I was a kid I wanted to run off to sea—couldn’t think of any- 
thing else. And it’s been something like that ever since. 
Just the smell of the sea makes me sick to get away some- 
where. Yes, all my life I've wanted to see the world—you 
know, like a sailor gets to see it. But I never could go. But 
being on the ferry-boat seems a little bit like being at sea, 
don’t it?” 

I gazed around a little scoffingly. Before us was the low 
Brooklyn shore rising beyond into roofs and steeples; back 
of us the skyscrapers of New York thrust their terrific lighted 
heights, by reflection, into the very water below us; on one 
side the river was caught between the pillars of the Brooklyn 
Bridge and on the other side while there was, I knew, an 
eventual escape to the open sea, Governor’s Island shut off 
even a glimpse of it. We were indeed shut in by land on all 
sides. It didn't seem at all like being at sea to me and I was 
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going to say so to Henry when something in his expression 
stopped me. 

Instead I asked presently, “If you’ve always had this 
longing to go to sea why have you never gone?” 

He lifted his head and his gaze was one of complete per- 
plexity, his round face wrinkled in questioning. He seemed 
to take it for granted that I should understand. ‘Why how 
could I go?” he asked finally. 

How was I to know why he couldn’t go? I knew nothing 
about him. I had been working beside him for six months; 
every weekday for six months I had been conscious of his 
industrious plodding, a sturdy figure, incessantly occupied 
but of the man himself I knew nothing. I did not trouble to 
answer his absurd question. 

But, later, I learned why. It was after I had met ma. Ma! 

One night Henry asked me to his home for dinner. 

This was after our friendship had ripened. It was after 
we had shared many times the homeward journey on South 
Ferry. It was after Henry had poured out upon me, hesitantly 
at first but, later, in a very torrent of eagerness, his longing 
to get away, to get away somewhere, anywhere, so long as 
he could go on a ship, so long as the trip brought him for 
many days into intimate communion with that ocean which 
he loved so much, which he knew so little. 


At first, in his youth—so he told me—it was his idea to 
travel completely around the world. But quite early he had 
realized that he could never so free himself from the respon- 
sibility of ma that he would ever be able to achieve that 
magnificent adventure. Then he began to think of the East, 
—of India, Japan, China and the strange and barbaric islands 
that lie vaguely to the south of the continent of Asia. From 
the familiarity with which he talked of the East I judged he 
had read hundreds of books about it—read them intently, 
hungrily, extracting their lore as one sucks juice from an 
orange. But again, as time passed and he arrived nowhere, 
he contracted his dream. It was Europe he thought of now— 
Europe and the Mediterranean. ‘Why, I kept telling my- 
self over and over again that it takes only a week to get to 
Europe,” he said. And he made new plans. He read other 
books. But the need of money and the needs of ma continued 
to separate him from Europe. Now his dream had 
shrunk to the most modest of proportions. He told me he'd 
be content if he could go to the West Indies. ‘From what 
I've read of 'em,”’ he said, ‘‘They must be almost as foreign 
like as Spain or China. And you can take a ship that stays 
on the ocean nearly all the time—you just keep going from 
one island to another.” 

“How long does the trip take?” 

“About a month.” 

‘“Maybe they’d give you a month off at the store—in sum- 
mer, when business is dull.”’ 

“Do you really think they would?” 

“Why not? How long have you been there?” 

“Going on six years now.” 

“Of course they would—I mean, at your own expense.” 

“Yes, maybe they would,” he agreed thoughtfully, and 
again he lifted his head to sniff the breeze asif it held the 
most enticing of scents, and through half-closed eyes his 
gaze seemed to go far beyond the Harbor with its shores 
shutting it in within a bracelet of lights, red, yellow and 
green. 

It was after this encouraging suggestion of mine that Henry 
invited me to his home for dinner and I had the curious and 
not altogether pleasant satisfaction of meeting ma. 

Henry and his mother lived, I discovered, in a flat-house 
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in Pineapple Street—just where the ultra-respectable Brooklyn 
Heights section sinks, topographically as well as socially, 
into the morass of streets that ends most dismally beneath 
the darkening arches of Brooklyn Bridge. It was an old 
flat-house built in the days when little thought was given 
to light or ventilation. A narrow stairway led one steeply 
up through a double layer of flats. 

And it was quite evident that Henry’s act of hospitality, 
of bringing home a guest for dinner, was unprecedented, a 
sensational event in that meagre household. Yet ma greeted 
me graciously enough, seizing my outstretched hand in her 
firm, damp grip with: ‘Pleased to meet you. Henry's 
often spoken of you.” J 

She was a solid woman. Not large but most compactly 
made. She gave one the impression of absolute immovability 
—to see her move about was like seeing a stone image move 
about. Her face was square and heavy beneath the gray 
hair parted sedately in its center. 

Henry, after an anxious moment while she greeted me, 
was delighted with her amiability. He fluttered around, 
seizing my hat and coat, patting me on the back, indulging 
in a score of futile and meaningless gestures. 

We sat down to dinner in a kitchen which was spotless. 
A cheerful enough room—one, I saw, that combined the 
purposes of kitchen, sitting-room and dining-room. The 
room seemed to proclaim ma’s passion for housekeeping. 
A canary in a conspicuously gilt cage in the window; below 
the canary, geraniums in pots flaunted their scarlet. 
The linoleum that covered the floor glistened with cleanli- 
ness. The kitchen range seemed an altar devoted to the 
god of the home. 

While Henry and I were eating, ma served us with steam- 
ing food lifted directly to our plates from the pots and pans on 
the stove. It was after ma had at last seated herself, an im- 
pregnable fortress of a woman behind her cup of tea, that 
Henry ventured, ‘‘Ma, Mr. Hunter says maybe I could get 
a month off at the store this summer." 

“Whatever for?” 

“You know—to make that trip to the West Indies.’’ 

“Now you put that crazy idea out of your head, Henry.” 

“But, ma—”’ 

“What am I going to do, I'd like to know, without you, 
Henry?” 

“T’ve told you cousin Emma could come over from Ridge- 
wood.” 

“You can go on your trip after I’m dead, Henry. I guess 
you won't have long to wait if you keep going on this way.” 

“Now, ma, listen—" 

‘Yes, there’s one way to get rid of your ma and that’s to 
keep on just like you been keeping on ever since you put on 
long pants.” 

“But it’s only for a month, ma. 
that’s out of the question. I was crazy to think of going so 
far. But the West Indies! I’d see you had plenty of money 
to keep you going and cousin Emma’d be here to keep you 
company while I was gone. Cousin Emma could look after 
you.” 

“T guess it'd be me who'd be looking after cousin Emma. 
You know how flighty-tighty she is, Henry.” 

“Tt's only for a month, ma.”’ 


I know—Europe and all 


Mrs. Best turned toward me. ‘Some people are never 
grateful no matter how much you do for ’em,”’ she announced, 
“After Henry’s pa died when Henry was a little boy it was me 
who had to look after him. But now that I’m old and he ought 
to be wanting to look after me, he’s always wanting instead 
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to run away somewhere. I’ve always kept a good home for 
Henry and this is the way he repays me.” 


Before the urgent, commanding stare of her colorless eyes, - 


I insist upon receiving credit for my courage. For I answered, 
“After all, Mrs. Best, it seems to me you could spare Henry 
fora month. All his life, so he’s told me, he’s wanted to see 
something of the world. There’s nothing strange about that. 
Lots of people feel that way. Why don’t you let him go?” 

Ma gasped. It was as if I had proved a traitor, stabbed her 
in the back although I cannot understand why she should have 
counted upon me as an ally. Her mouth opened, but closed 
hard again without saying anything. Presently, in that ponder- 
ous way of her's she rose from the table and retired into the 
fastness of an inner room. 

“That's the way ma always takes it,’”’ said Henry utterly 
discouraged, ‘‘Now do you see why I’ve never been able to 
get away?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Oh, I know what you're thinking. You think I ought to 
go anyway.” 

“Perhaps I am thinking that.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know as I blame you but—well, you see, 
ma ain't well.” 

“What’s the matter with her?” 
too openly displayed scepticism. 

“It’s her heart. It isn’t strong. I’m sort of scared just to 
up and leave for that month even though I could see she was 
fixed up fine with somebody to keep her company and every- 
thing.” He eyed me doubtfully, as if he realized I was not 
entirely convinced: ‘You see, you don’t know ma. You 
don’t know how frightened she is of me going away. It’s just 
like she never expected me to come back. Funny, ain't it? 
But that’s why I don't dare just go away.” 

We sat in silence—a decidedly uncomfortable silence. 

After a time, Henry thrust his hands deep into his pockets, 
tilted back in his chair and with his head cocked to one side, 
said, ‘‘Well, I guess it hasn't been a very nice visit for you.” 

“Tt'’s been all right—”’ 

“No, it hasn't. I'll tell you what we can do. Let's walk 
around to the library. I go there nearly every night. And 
there’s a book around there I want to show you—a book about 
the West Indies.” 

I nodded agreement. Even in those days when I could spend 
little enough on amusement, a visit to the library wasn’t 
exactly my idea of an evening’s entertainment—but I was 
ready to welcome any suggestion that would remove me from 
Henry’s home. Ma herself had disappeared but the spirit of 
ma still permeated that narrow flat. 

After that evening I didn’t visit Henry's home again. I 
had no desire to visit it and Henry, as well as I, realized that 
I had evoked ma’s disapproval if not her hatred. In fact I 
could see that Henry studiously avoided the subject of his 
home and his mother. But one day, a little agitated, he did 
tell me that his mother was ill. 

At first I was inclined to scoff at ma’s illness. I had not 
taken ma’s heart seriously even when Henry had explained 
it tome. I had thought that ma’s heart became weakest when 
Henry strained most vigorously at his leash. 

But, after a week or two, I was forced to admit that ma's 
illness must be genuine. It wasn’t Henry’s distress that brought 
me to this conclusion. It was his statement that cousin Emma 
had been summoned to look after ma while Henry was absent 
at the store. I could not imagine ma putting up with cousin 
Emma unless she was too weak to resist. 

Then, one morning, Henry telephoned that he couldn't get 
to the store for a day or two. Ma, it seemed, had thoroughly 


I’m afraid I asked it with 
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justified her claim to a weak heart. Ma had died. 

When Henry returned to the store he looked neater, he 
looked younger than he ever had since I had known him. His 
pallor was becoming. His grief gave him dignity. And his 
clothes were for the first time completely and conspicuously 
new. He had plunged most heavily into mourning in his 
anxiety to show adequate respect to ma’s memory. His suit 
was black, his scarf black against a dead-white shirt, a wide 
band of black encircled his black derby and even the links in 
his cuffs were fashioned of dull jet. A ridiculous figure. Yet 
his sorrow was as sombre as the attire which advertised it. 
He was lost, a dog astray from his mistress. He went about 
his affairs, snuffling his nose a bit in a thoroughly dazed way. 
For the first time he committed errors in the routine of his 
daily work. He sent twenty pounds of coffee when ten were 
ordered; he made the unpardonable mistake of billing eighty- 
cent tea at thirty cents. 

He seemed to have descended into a well of muddled actions 
from which nothing could lift him. 

And as the days passed, and the weeks, I waited for him to 
speak again of his desire to travel. I thought surely that, 
soon, he must realize he was free to attain the desire that had 
always been dearest to him. 

But nothing seemed to happen. Nothing! 

At last, an impatience which I can’t altogether explain drove 
me to speak to him. It was one night when we were going 
home on the ferry-boat that I said abruptly, ‘Well, you're 
free now.” 

He turned to me, startled out of his stupor. ‘‘What?” 

“There’s nothing now to keep you from going on that trip 
to the West Indies—or any other trip for which you can save 
enough money.” 

He frowned and answered hesitatingly, ‘I don't know—I 
haven't thought about it much lately.” 

Nor could I get him to discuss it any further. 

And a few weeks later when I spoke about it again he said 
gruffly, “Say, what’s the matter with you? You'd think it was 
your trip, not mine, the way you keep at it. I don’t know that 
I want to go on that trip now.” 

“What!” 

“No; you see, for a time, I did think that it meant everything 
to me but now’’—he was struggling with his words, and he was 
a little apologetic to me and yet angry that I was forcing him 
into an explanation of things which he himself didn’t under- 
stand and wanted to ignore—‘‘Now that I can go I don’t know 
as I want to. As long as ma held me back from it I wanted 
to go—I wanted to go something terrible. The harder she 
pulled me back the harder I wanted to go. But now'’—he 
stopped and shook his head, and then he concluded a little 
defiantly , ‘‘Besides—well, maybe ma was right. Maybe some- 
thing would happen to me if I went gallivanting off like that.”’ 

And, indeed, I saw then that nothing would ever happen to 
Henry Best—nothing adventurous or brave or surprising. 
Not now. Ma's victory was complete. 


Moon-Messenger 


A path the busy moon has built 
To walk from you to me, 
A path of silver coins against 
The velvet of the sea— 
Along the path the moon has made 
She trails in stately white, 
She lays a kiss I gave to her 
Upon your lips tonight. 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 
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The Challenge 
of 
Youth 


By BRENT Dow ALLINSON 
I 


OUTH, the world around, stabbed broad 
awake by war, staggered at the revealed 

ircempetence and brutality of politicians, bankers, 
lawyers and _ self-designated governors of the 
people, sick of the clinking cant that has rever- 
berated in Church and State, and outraged by the 
barren sacrifices exacted of it as a matter of 
“duty,” or “right,”’ or ‘“‘honor,” is restless, as 
perhaps never before. In the midst of a world 
groaning under a legacy of senseless suffering, 
bequeathed by a bungling generation now passing 
away, it is aspiring, hoping, venturing as yet un- 
realized things, and dreaming a fairer world into 
existence by the superb faith of Shelley: 
“To love and bear, to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates,— 
This, like thy glory, Saturn, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free,— 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory!” 

Youth, the world around, is asking questions which are 
defiant and perhaps unanswerable, or at least unanswered, and 
pressing insistently forward towards the discovery of a new 
way of life which shall release and not suppress its own native 
spirit of joy in the contemplation of beauty, of happiness in 
the untrammelled delights of the mind, and its own creative 
urge to the life more abundant, confined and intimidated by 
neither State nor Church. Even here in the resounding heart 
of commercialism, here in the United States, a spirit is stirring 
which the elders will hardly understand and which they cer- 
tainly will be unable to lead if they attempt to do so by seeking 
to suppress or drain its mounting elixirs of living energy into 
any of the old wine-skins of the established and discredited 
past. 

Whence comes this resurgence of triumphant youth? From 
what store-house of the Eternal and the human-heart? 
Partly, I think, it is a positive, conscious, spiritual reaction 
and revolt against the outrageous inferno of war and the 
Babylonian welter of hyprocrisy and greed and fear, and all 
the blind heroics that accompanied it. It is a revolt against 
the danger of repetition of that inferno, echoed ad nauseam in 
the venal press. Partly, it is a search for a direct return to 
the wells of true inspiration and exalted feeling that made life 
seem to many a resplendent thing before the war. It is a 
wholesome reaffirmation of Life, and of faith in the possibili- 
ties of life, in the presence of well-nigh universal cynicism and 
despair to which quixotic political liberalism, seeking to ride 
the fiery whirlwind to the accompaniment of tinkling phrases 
and crashing symbols, reduced a too credulous_ world. 
Partly it is a fresh, creative response to a fragrant breath of 
beauty and a young voice that has come out of Germany 
since the war, whispering immortal things. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything farther removed 
in spirit and ideals from what is deemed the normal attitude 
and spirit of contemporary pleasure-seeking, pugnacious, 
hundred per cent. young America,—with its self-confident 
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“Is it a call, an old call of the soul, for renewal?"’ 


sophistication, its all but atrophied religious urges, its aggres- 
sive advertizement, and its absorption in the remunerative, 
athletic sport of buying and selling more or less unnecessary 
things,—than this Youth Movement, as it existed before the 
Great War, and as it has developed since the thundering 
collapse of the German War Machine. Institutions rigidify 
and perish; the tides of the human heart endure. Such is 
the superb precipitate of fact from the dissolving chaos of 
our age. And such is the appeal of the real Germany, revealed 
in the imaginative Youth Movements which are making Ger- 
man character and culture understood and loved as no mechani- 
cal organization, no army, no imperial arsenals of glittering 
rubbish could ever do. 

To have seen the German Youth Movements at work and 
at play in the charming milieu, or Umgebung, of delightful old 
towns and a castled countryside, is an experience to be 
held gratefully and refreshingly in the memory. To have 
walked and talked with the picturesque Wandervégel—bands 
of wandering boys and girls in their colorful outing costumes, 
the boys wearing knickers of leather, or imitation leather, 
adorned with colored embroidery, short, knitted stockings 
exposing brown knees and sinewy ankles, flannel shirts, and felt 
caps pointed, occasionally, with a white goose-quill or a 
fluffy partridge-feather, the girls in ‘‘Dirndlkleid,’’"—a kind of 
rough-hewn Kate Greenaway outfit, more rustic and ser- 
viceable than Kate’s—to have seen them go singing, to the 
accompaniment of their be-ribboned mandolins, through the 
moonlit streets of Innsbruck, in Tyrol, of Dresden and other 
old, towered towns scattered along the picturesque and pali- 
saded Elbe River towards the Bohemian border; to have spent 
the night with two hundred of them in the open, around a 
mammoth bon-fire at their moving festival of the summer 
solstice—the so-called ‘‘Sonnwendfeier'’—in the brown pine for- 
ests of Brandenburg,—to have tramped and talked with these 
young people in their native air is to have relished an experience, 
a taste of a new freedom and a new beauty, which one can never 
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“For the right to re-experience the thrill of the Eternal poetic overtones”’ 


forget. To do these things, as one can do them any summer 
in Germany, is to be confronted, moreover, with philosophical 
problems in the flesh and ‘‘on the hoof"’, so to speak, for these 
young people are the very incarnation of the soul in philosophi- 
cal torment. They are questions, challenges, yearnings, in throb- 
bing human form. And when one stands suddenly face to face 
with a group of these lean youths with hungry eyes, upon whom 
the burden of a spent and broken world has fallen, one feels him- 
self face to face with a deeply disquieting challenge to all of one’s 
complacent assumptions. What if our vaunted Machine-Age is 
really breaking down? What if Efficiency is become an exploded 
Deity? What if there be a throw-back to man’s most primitive 
hungering for an escape from doom? What does this phenome- 
non mean? Isit anescape or is it a victory? Is it the golden 
spirit of man flowering anew with totally new incentives, not 
to be measured by any of the customary norms? Is it some- 
thing more than just an outpouring of youthful romanticism ina 
spontaneous eruption of primitive emotion and poetry, after 
a too-long and too-sterile repression of ‘‘civilization”? Is it 
a neo-Paganism reasserting its vital primitives in the presence 
of the emotional atrophy, the ugliness and actual physical 
break-down of an over-industrialized and over-mechanized 
world? Or is it, perhaps a religious revolt and ardent spiritual 
crusade against the stupid conventionalities and well-fed 
sterilities of urban prosperity by an over-sophisticated and 
over-organized generation of young people who have grown 
weary of thinking and dissatisfied with precise intellectual 
formulae, and who seek to fee/ deeply, intensely and generously 
once again-—without too much introspection? ...Who can say? 

Certain it is that it pulses with refreshing vitality, this great 
youth movement of the Continent. It is athirst, and anhunger- 
ing for life, for change, for larger and more intimate understand- 
ing, for stronger and more genuine feeling. It is, in asense, a 
kind of ‘‘back to Nature’ movement, irradiated with poetry,— 
a powerful movement which even those who participate in it 
do not fully understand. It is a call, an old call of the flesh 
and of the soul, for release, for renewal, for the right to re- 
experience fully the thrills of the mysterious and eternal poetic 
overtones of life. It is a creative cry of life thwarted and 
starved in the regimentation of modern cities, of life baffled 
by the universal disintegration and moral defeat of the war, of 
life seeking a return to simplicity and directness and immediacy 
of contact with Nature and the historic life-melodies of the 
folk. 
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“T think that one would give the distant observer 
the fairest impression of the movement here," writes 
Paulus Lamrecht, one of its leaders, ‘“‘if one should 
ask him to regard it as an effort at self-help, or mutual 
aid, on the part of youth. It was an individual, 
Karl Fischer, of Berlin-Steglitz, who assembled about 
him a few vigorous youths and with them wandered 
out into the still forests of Brandenburg because they 
—he and his scholars—simply could no longer endure 
the disrupting noise of the cities; the whole machinery 
of the schools where nothing was offered but dusty 
wares of formulae, where the child was an object—or 
nothing; the customs of the home, where the inner 
emptiness and the chase for money are veneered with 
so-called education and social life. They wanted to 
live out that which they were—young, full-blooded 
creatures—and to do away quickly with that which 
they wanted to be rid of. They made no protest, 
they founded no association; they simply ran away 
—out into the natural world of God. They did not 
recruit; they made no propaganda campaign; they lay 
in the grass and let the wind play through their hair, and the 
sun burn on their bodies, cooking for themselves the little that 
they needed, returning at evening brown and joyful; and they 
were happy. And all fresh, unspoiled youths, and finally also the 
girls, imitated them, at first here and there, at last everywhere. 
Thus did youth create for itself its own kingdom which the 
busy-ness of adults had withheld from it, and wandered, sang 
and moved through the new-discovered fatherland. . . Such 
was the beginning. 

“After one has once again found the way to Mother Earth 
and the freshness of pure, natural feeling, one perceives ever 
more sharply the whole lying veneer of so-called civilization. 
Instead, one creates one’s own style,—purposeful apparel that 
expresses the body and its natural beauty. One lives in 
simplicity because one no longer needs luxury, sings the old 
folk-songs to the old instruments, dances once more the old, 
real dances on the broad meadows, performs in the early 
morning hours and about the evening fires ceremonies possess- 
ing agreat and deep meaning. Outside of the raucous, empty 
gold-chasing world one created for himself, quietly and simply, 
the kingdom of Emancipated Youth pulsating with new life. 

“As was to be expected, their elders resisted, holding fast 
to their customs, and a struggle ensued. By speech and in 
writing, and in daily living, the é/ite of German youth stormed 
against the atrophied, untrue machinery of the old. against 
the self-complacence of the school, against the foolish coercion 
or restraint of the parental house, against the hollow authority 





“It is athirst and anhungering for Life—" 
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of the Church, and 
against the brutality 
of the State embroi- 
dered in fine words. 
Youth became revolu- 
tionary, not out of 
philosophical or other 
speculation, but be- 
cause it would affirm 
the reality of its own 
individuality against 
the rigidified institu- 
tions of society which 
desired only function- 
aries and esteemed 
only standardized 
types.” 

All this—both the 
social and _ psycholog- 
ical background of the revolt, and the revolt itself—is some- 
thing alien and almost unintelligible to youth in the United 
States, where, save, perhaps in the narrowing purlieus of 
Boston and the groaning chasms of New York and other 
eastern mausolea of Mammon, life has not yet congealed in 
moulds of sufficient rigidity to generate any deep revolt. 
There is, so far as I know, no equivalent to be found in our 
history—save in the sense of oppression and outrage which 
burned in the breasts of an unknown number of young peo- 
ple during and after the recent war. Why, it may be asked, 
is this great revolt of youth in Europe, which embraces more 
than a million in Germany alone, so alien to the young gener- 
ation of the United States? Is it because that generation has 
been cut off from the classical sources of inspiration and feeling 
and immersed so deeply in industrialism that it has lost the 


highroad which youth has always trodden in the past, when it * 


would be itself,—the highroad of adventure and the creative 
spirit? Why is it that we no longer sing in the United States, 
spontaneously, joyously, when the ancestors of almost all of 
us belonged to music-loving and music-making peoples? 
Is it the atrophy embalmed in the puritanical heritage? Is 
there something insidiously stultifying in the word and con- 
notation ‘‘Americanization’’? Does that contemporary shib- 
boleth mean, in practise, a ruthless sloughing off of all the 
mantles of culture with which the human spirit has robed 
itself in the past, the denudation of the soul until there is 
nothing left but the well-known ‘rag and a bone and a hank 
of hair’’—not even an antique melody from the old fatherlands 
—and nothing but a gospel of Efficiency and a jingle of 
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patriotism offered to 
take the place and 


in wee) | 2} fulfill the need of that 
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which has been thus 
stripped away? Youth 
is asking these ques- 
tions to-day, as it 
never asked them be- 
fore . . . What is the 
reason? 

The answer is prob- 
ably the same as that 
which explains the 
comparatively _—_rudi- 
mentary stage in which 
all the fine arts have 
languished in the 
United States, in the 
industrial period, in 
spite of our unprecedented material prosperity. It is an 
answer that may be suggested by the observation that modern 
industrialism, in the United States especially, has ruthlessly 
severed human life from the historic mainsprings of its com- 
posite culture, and that American life has not yet met defeat 
on the material plane. Hence it has not yet been compelled 
to the experience which life long ago was compelled to undergo 
in Europe, namely that of seeking compensations and satis- 
factions upon an immaterial plane. Physical defeat is by no 
means the worst thing that can happen to a people, and when 
it happens to the people of the United States, there will be a 
transformation in and a refinement of their civilization that 
will amaze them and silence their detractors . . . 

However this may be, the great Youth Movements of Cen- 
tral Europe are comparable in no sense to any existing pheno- 
mena in the United States. They are in no way a German 
equivalent of the Boy Scout Movement, in spirit, aim or 
method. They were and they remain, in spite of everything, 
essentially anti-military, save for certain recent minor mani- 
festations and mutations brought about by the exploitation 
of native politicians and the reaction to the remorseless 
pressure of French militarism. They are not patriotic in the 
familiar bourgeois conception of patriotism that so often acts 
as a superficial cement, an artificial, tintinnabulating sub- 
stitute for vital and original creative emotion stimulated 
by the contemplation of a great historic background of human 
aspiration and achievement and death. They are not Teutonic 
equivalents of a prophylactic association, a temperance or an 
Epworth League, nor yet of a Christian Endeavor Society— 





“Seeking a return to simplicity and immediacy of contact with nature and the historic life-melodies of the folk” 
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although the German Youth Movements are in active opposi- 
tion to the tobacco habit and the use of intoxicating beverages 
and other poisons; and physical and moral hygiene are con- 
spicuous among their ideals. Nor are they in any sense com- 
parable to Greek-letter fraternities or other secret benevolent 
and protective orders of quadrupeds or kleagles. No. They 
are very different; they are far more vital and elemental than 
any of these. They are a new vision of man’s relationship to 
earth and to his kind, a new poetical-religious renaissance of 
feeling . . . An incident, a true story, will illustrate better 
than any description. 


II 
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learned later, were trying to put themselves through the 
university and were living on what was the equivalent of about 
five dollars a month. He listened, interested, fascinated, 
indeed, for a long time,—trying to divine through the mists of 
rapid, idiomatic German, as the conversation ebbed and 
flowed, what it was they really wanted, and how, if at all, a 
stranger from an alien and a hostile land, a stranger who 
would be a friend, could help. For the competitive world of 
business and industry these boys had a wholesome contempt; 
they would starve rather than enter and be devoured by it. 
They were trying to support themselves by establishing a 

small co - operative 





On a bleak December 
afternoon, when leaden 
clouds lay heavy upon 
Berlin, and a miserable 
slush covered the Lust- 
garten, a young Ameri- 
can traveler found his 
way to the huge, grey 
palace of the former 
Kaiser, now being con- 
verted into a museum. 
Approaching the great, 
grim pile rising from 
the polished square— 
gaunt sepulchre of Ho- 
henzollernism 
vanished forever ‘‘un- 
wept, unhonored and 
unsung”’ — he entered 
the most ancient wing 
of the building through 
a little doorway open- 
ing from a flag-stone 
court beside the nar- 
row canal. Hard by 
were the stone landing- 
steps for the former 
Kaiser’s launch, lead- 
ing to the water be- 
tween two granite bridges that span the narrow stream of 
the River Spree. In this corner of the old palace, called the 
“Griine Apotheke,’’ which dates from the 17th Century, the 
private charities of the German Empress, known formerly as 
“the Empress’ purse,” had their offices in the days that are no 
more. To-day a conference of certain leaders of the Berlin 
“‘Wandervégel” and the “Freie Deutsche Jugend” was taking 
place in these historic rooms, a conference to which the Amer- 
ican had been bidden out of friendly tolerance, and to which 
he had come out of friendly curiosity. It was a small confer- 
ence, in fact only an informal meeting of five or six young 
men and women to discuss what we would call ‘ways and 
means.”” Ways and means to what? That is precisely what 
he wanted ito know and intended, if he could, to find out. 
What were these earnest young people, most of whom were 
without any means at all, striving so seriously to accomplish? 

There they sat, four boys, from eighteen to twenty-five 
years old, in their habitual attire,—short trousers, flannel shirt 
open at the throat,—and one young woman conventiunally 
dressed,—and the searching, earnest look in their eyes, eyes 
with hunger in their depths, betrayed months of physical pri- 
vation and disappointed hope. Two of the boys, the American 
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printery. They had 
the press and the type. 
Could he get them any 
contracts? Possibly, 
if they could print in 
English. They could. 
They could read En- 
glish, and print it. even 
if they could not speak 
it. But that was to be 
only the beginning,— 
the means. They 
would go on from that 
to other things, to 
freedom, to a new 
community, a new life, 
a new world. They 
would assert the rights 
and the individuality 
of youth. They would 
find friends, and un- 
derstanding, and joy 
and peace. They 
would carry their Mes- 
sage — the Word of 
Youth — beyond the 
Rhine. 

The American 
thought of the rising 
of the Anabaptists of 
the 17th Century, and 
of the picturesque capture of Miinster by “the Saints’, 
of the revolt of the Pietists, the Spiritual Reformers, the 
Dunkers and Schwenkfelders, and of Luther, against the 
tyrannies of Church and State. He realized with new force 
the debt that Freedom and Democracy owe to those 
great German heroes and pioneers of the human spirit against 
vested privilege and superstition. He realized suddenly where 
he was, in the castle of the Hohenzollerns, and he asked these 
young people before him, who had taken possession of a part of 
it, whether they wanted to found a new church. They 
laughed derisively, a little bitterly. He suggested a monastery. 
Why not? Other men in other times had found the world too 
brutal to live in and had withdrawn from it and in so doing 
saved the lamp of learning from extinction. They laughed 
contemptuously. Would they like to start a journal? There 
were already a hundred journals of Youth, published regularly 
or occasionally, by as many editors and groups all over the 
country. Finally the young evangelists turned on him and 
said: ‘‘You are a typical American!’’ He blushed. He asked 
them what they meant. ‘‘You want to act before you have 
thought it out! You want us to act before we have thought it 
out. We are not Bolshevists!’’ The traveler wanted to 
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counter this wicked thrust by asking: ‘‘Thought what out?""— 
but he did not dare, lest in so doing he reveal still more of 
his objectionable Americanism to them. Finally, he summoned 
courage enough to say: “But can you—will you explain to 
me what it is all about, what it is you seek? In Pity’s name 
try! I really want to know, and it may do you good to tell me!”’ 

Painful silence . . . They looked at one another and they 
looked at him. They seemed to quail inwardly,—helpless be- 
fore the immensity of their task. Evidently it was as he had 
feared; the trouble was with him. He thought,—indeed, he 
was sure,—they pitied him. He was a Phillistine in their 
eyes; what in an American college would be called a ‘‘Barb.”’ 
But he could not help that. He realized for the first time the 


hapless lot of the foreigner in a strange land. He knew that ~ 


he had come to the gulf and he was determined, if he could, 
to leap it. He pocketed his shame and discomfiture and as 
much of his Americanism as he could and pressed on. He 
told them that if they wanted the world to understand them 
they would better begin with him. He told them that even 
if he had made an unpardonable mistake in suggesting that 
they do something to work off their profound yearning and 
perplexity by creating something tangible and new, they were 
not likely to find a more sympathetic Phillistine among all the 
barbarians. 

Presently one of the lads—the oldest one—arose. He went 
to a table, picked up a slender book and, opening it, handed it 
to the visitor. ‘Have you read that?” he asked earnestly The 
foreigner glanced at the page, discovered that it was printed in 
English, that it was, in fact, a poem, from a volume of poems— 
andjbylan'American. He could not help smiling a little at that. 
Said the boy: “If you read that poem you will find what we 
seek.”” And this is what he read: 


“To Any Young Man.” 


“Inheritor of Ages, Youth of Man!— 

In you the Past inheres, on you the Future waits: 
All that is wholesome or useful or fair or true, 

All Knowledge, all Beauty, all Goodness, all all Joy— 
Breath of the soul, wine of man’s immortality— 

All Justice and Fair-dealing, 

All Freedom and all Hope, 

All fruits and flowers of the earth’s fecundity,— 

All wait upon you . . . If you fail, God fails! 


Death and Corruption close in upon you, 

Press upon you, conspiring to choke your manhood, 
To reduce you to the clay of a sodden worm; 
Hypocrisy and Cowardice connive to capture you, 
Lusts lay their snares for your feet... 

For Man dies not once but many times, 

And the jungle lies two steps behind. 

Before you, shining, resplendent,— 

Bathed in the morning glory of an eternal dream— 
Behold, the City of the Sun, the Great Community! 


Alert!—Be gently but firmly defiant! 

Let none master,—no, nor silence you! 

Let none think,—no, nor speak for you! 

Take nothing for granted,— 

Neither security, nor freedom, nor justice, 

Above all take no love for granted .. . 

These things you must create. 

Dismiss all thoughts of revenge,— 

You have no time for it; 

Those who have injured you—if you have been injured— 
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Did so because they were cowards, or knew no better; 
Shame and oblivion will take vengeance upon them: 
Do not forgive them; pity them and pass on. 


Be not deceived: those who are wiser than you 

Will read your quality in your eyes; 

You can conceal nothing;—it is the law. 

Have I heard you say that crime and craft 

And cruelty and fraud and force 

So lord it over the chaos of our world 

That Justice and Honor and Merit and Good-Will, 
Fair-dealing, Trustworthiness, Charity and Peace— 
That these are but ornaments of a forgotten age? 
If this is so, yours is, in part, the blame! 

These realities were never more real, 

For they are of the Land of the Dream... . 

Evil is but absence of the sun, 

And loneliness ill-striving for the Light, 

And the World is nothing in itself: 

It is yours to conquer and to glorify, 

Yours to purloin and deprave! 

All else perishes: Mind alone remains! 


Was there ever a just or heroic deed performed? 

A young man performed it, 

And you can perform it now! 

There is no justice on our earth or over it 

Save as you proclaim it and make it your concern! 
Not what you regret of weakness or transgression 
But what you are, and more,—the thing you will be, — 
This is what survives. 


Rise, Freeman, and claim your heritage! 

You will find Beauty that sublimates all pain, 

That conquers fear and lights the souls of men; 

You will find Freedom and Courage and Strength and Joy, 
Honor and Health and Love,—and lo!-- 

When the peace of twilight falls, 

One will come.and take you by the hand 

And lead you beyond that cool river that is Death . . . 
Rise, Freeman, and claim your heritage !— 

If you fail, All fails,— 

For you are a gardener in the vineyard of God!” 


The American closed the book and returned it to the lad. 
“T think I understand,”’ he said . . . The author of that is a 
friend of mine. You are poets who have not yet succeeded in 
writing your masterpieces! You must not be discouraged. 
There is lots of time!’’ 

They smiled, and answered: ‘‘We believe that the truth of 
that poem can be realized in living. We are trying to do it in 
Germany. Can you tell me, where is the author of this poem 
and what does he do?” 

“He is talking to you now,”' replied the traveler, smiling. 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the lad. “I do not understand 
how that could ever come out of America . . . Surely, you 
are no American!” 

“You said that I was a typical one a little while ago,”’ par- 
ried the young visitor. ‘‘Perhaps you were wrong. Perhaps 
you do not know America, as well as you think you do. The 
truth is that Iam not typical. No one is. America is too big. 
We are building a new country. We are not yet sure of our 
pattern. We should like some of you as citizens. We need 
persons who think before they act!"’ 

He looked bewildered,—as if he wondered whether. he 
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could stand the thought of living in 
America. “But the war?”’ he queried, 
perplexed. 

“Ah, yes, the war!” said the 
traveler. ‘‘You do not understand 
it. Neitherdowe. It wasa great 
release of suppressed emotion—a 
kind of debauch. Certainly it was 
a tragic blunder. We are trying 
to forget it. We didn’t want to 
kill you. We fought the Kaiser in 
order to free you,—at least they 
made us think we did.” 

“They made you think—?” he 
continued. “But you let them 
crush us and then starve us. You 
are still starving us!.. Look at 
us!” He pointed to his shabby 
clothing. ‘You have left us to 
fight our way back alone,—or 
perish! We are perishing like 
rats in a cage!... Are you 
still fighting the Kaiser—still mak- 
ing the world safe for Democracy?” 
he asked bitterly. Then he broke 
off: “You are sim- 
ply incomprehen- 
sible, you Ameri- 
cans!’’ 

“IT cannot ex- 
plain,” said the 
American. ‘‘There 
are two sides to 
America; there are 
many sides. You 
have seen only 
one side. Perhaps 
the Government 
did not represent 
us any better than 
your government 
represented you. 
We were all be- 
trayed ... But 
we are young, and 
youth will find a 


Who can make of loneliness a song? 


It has no love, no fire, 
No fever of desire, 
No beauty, no pain— 


One only knows the days are long ... and long— 
Ah, who can make of loneliness a song? 











“They simply ran away—out into the natural world of God"’ 


Solitaire 
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way out—a way to life and peace 
together. That is why I came 
to see you, and why I hope you will 
come toseeus...” 

And thus, after a cup of tea and 
a wafer and more talk, he left 
them, and went forth alone into 
the deserted square. Snow was 
falling. He crossed the Lustgarten 
and the arching bridge over the 
black canal—the bridge whose 
graceful Greek statues standing on 
their high pedestals were mantled 
now in white—and went up Unter 
den Linden towards the lighted 
avenues of the Lonely City. As 
he did so, he looked back more 
than once at the lofty, shadowy 
domes of the dark cathedral and 
darker palace, thinking strange 
thoughts of the miracles Time 
brings to pass, of which none 
seemed stranger or more wonderful 
than that gathering of hungry-heart- 
ed youths, dreaming their dreams 
and building their 
future, an perhaps 
the future of 
Europe, in the de- 
serted halls of the 
Kaisers amid the 
wreck of a world. 
What would hap- 
pen to them? 
Would they all 
perish in the ruin 
and starvation of 
their country? 
Would the growth 
of the inevitable 
nationalist reac- 
tion and the cry 
for military re- 
venge annihilate 
them? Who can 
SAY? se 


Lies buried in her bosom, 


And the wind of a sudden 
Comes warm from the hills— 


This too is song 


Or pain— 


One mother hears another is bereaved 


If love comes 
In a swirl of passionate dance, 
With lifted breasts 
And waves of wet, sea-tangled hair, 
Her fingers pluck respondent strings 
Till flesh is flame 

And fancy sings . . . . 


Or when the amorous night 
Grows musical with stars, 
And that great pearl, the moon, 


Ot her one only child; 

She writes: 
When I heard that your baby boy was dead 
I pressed my own child closer to my breast. 


Love, beauty, pain . . . . . these things, 
Come swift . . . . . on wings 
Storm-driven, musical and strong— 

But who can make of loneliness a song? 


—Lawrence Lipton, 
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Luigi Pirandello—a Portrait 


By F. Vinct RoMAN 


E had seen him once before in the midst of a festive 

gathering at a fashionable hotel in New York. The 
hall had been decked in his honour, and directly beside him 
upon the table at the center of which he presided, there was a 
basket full of the rarest roses Burbank’s genius could evolve. 
On either side of him were dignitaries from the political and 
literary worlds, all proffering congratulations in more or less 
immaculate English. We can still see him, nervously stroking 
his little grey beard, nodding his head more in commiseration 
of the suffering he was enduring, than in appreciation of the 
honours showered upon him. But he suffered bravely. He 
even bore with composure the master-stroke of the evening, 
when a bombastic speaker, accustomed to the elegances of 
Congress, seized him by a protesting hand and praised him 
for his novels and plays ‘that tickle our hearts.’’ Professor 
Pirandello listened and squirmed. We carried away with us 
a pathetic vision of a tortured bookworm making the best of 
unaccustomed wings. 


When we saw Professor Pirandello again the picture was 
totally different. The setting itself was transformed from a 
poster presentation of luxury to the subtlest interior of a 
genre painter. It was a large, mellow room, with an open 
hearth, odd pieces of furniture wisely chosen, and rows and 
rows of bookshelves tenanted by old friends easily recognized 
in their sober jackets. In a corner near one of the large 
windows, a folding table, perhaps the product of Howells’ 
ingenious priest, was decked for a modest breakfast. A bowl 
of jonquils gave a friendly warmth to the scholarly unob- 
trusiveness of the atmosphere. 

As we entered we surprised Professor Pirandello breaking 
bread into his bowl of café au lait, with the same religiosity as 
a shepherd in the Sicilian hills. He rose to greet us. In his 
manner there was the freedom of one who feels thoroughly 
at home and extends to others the welcome of his domain. 
He had again become the contented bookworm, unembarrassed 
by social wings. 

More coffee was brought, and the folding table hospitably 
received us. During the pleasing quiet of the breakfast, we 
studied Professor Pirandello closely. 


He is a slight, well-moulded man, a descendant of the less 
hardy but more comely of the many races that mingled their 
bloods in the little Mediterranean island. He is in the mid- 
dle sixties, judging from his thin grey hair and little, pointed 
professorial beard, though he might be younger from the 
vigour of his lips and the liveliness of his eyes. There is 
something extraordinary about his eyes. They change with 
every shadow of his thought. They are soft, brown, con- 
templative in moments of repose, full of a suffusing warmth. 
Then, in speech, they suddenly become searching, keen and 
cold, with the metal coldness of blue eyes. They are the 
eyes of one who first sees doubt, and then abstracts the hid- 
den spark of certainty. They flash penetratingly to test the 
verity of every idea. One likes to think of Pirandello as a 
scholarly recluse, poring over recondite pages, half-dreaming 
in the intuition of the artist, then vividly awaking with the 
discovery of a truth pertinent more to philosophy than to 
art. 

Though he is vehement in his assurance that he is first an 
artist and then a philosopher, his work is his chief witness 
against him. Professor Pirandello is essentially a philosopher, 


but one endowed with the qualities of discerning the uttermost 
truth and clothing it in unfailing form. Perhaps this is only 
another definition of art. Yet when Pirandello achieves the 
artistically sound effects that mark his work, it is because his 
idea, per se, is so ultimately refined, and so purged of every- 
thing that is not intrinsic, that the form cannot but partake 
of its perfection. Remove idea from Pirandello’s work, and 
the edifice will crumble. Eliminate form, and the idea still 
stands, no less self-contained than the oak in the acorn. 


After breakfast came cigarettes of the popular brand that 
proved Professor Pirandello not immune against the wiles of 
American advertising. He had travelled more than a mile 
to exchange the Macedonia blend smoked all over Italy, for 
the well-known American smoke. What with coffee and 
tobacco, Professor Pirandello became expansive. 


Broadway plays, both imported and indigenous, were con- 
demned or praised with the same poised assurance by the 
modest little gentleman in slippers and breakfast coat. He 
had a way of interspersing his words with “in somma,” a 
beckoning little phrase that called out bits of wisdom and 
witty sallies, which made one think, somehow, of Walter Pater 
with his ‘‘wells’’ and ‘‘no doubts,” that Symons assures were 
but cues to his brilliancy. 


He was enthusiastic in his praise of Eugene O'Neill and the 
American way of presenting a play. He was ominously silent 
about his brother dramatists in Italy. It was a worthy 
reserve. There are many in Italy suffering from Pirandello- 
phobia. The best answer is Dante's ‘‘non ti curar di lor, ma 
guarda e passa.’’ Pirandello knows his classics well. 


What most impressed us about Pirandello was his eager- 
ness to return home to work. At a banquet where he was re- 
quested to speak a few words, he began by expressing himself 
humbly: ‘I have pored over books so much of my life, I have 
lived so much in them, that I have not learned how to make 
fine speeches.” The books over which he had pored seemed 
to be calling him at every moment. He loved New York; 
he had enjoyed his stay in the marvelous ‘emporium of the 
theatre,’"—but there were his books, there was his work, 
waiting for him reproachfully. 


“After all (in somma), the artist’s duty is to work.” 

Professor Pirandello has worked, in all fields of literature. 
He has written a critical study of humour, equal to the best 
in Bergson; he has published short stories, incomparable for 
depth of content; he has produced novels, and for the last 
ten years, plays, that have been acclaimed all over Europe 
and America. 

His earnestness in his work, not too obvious to be unpleasant, 
filled one with respect for the man whose life, though richly 
spent, he did not deem complete without further achievement. 
Yet with all his virtues, he is not devoid of those little vanities 
that bring him nearer to the clay toes of man. 

A friend, an artist, had been sketching him while we con- 
versed. The portrait was shown to Professor Pirandello for 
approval. He thrust one hand into the pocket of his break- 
fast coat, and with the other he thoughtfully flicked the 
ashes from his cigarette. 

“Well, it is a good likeness,’ he said, ‘but I look too 
old . .. too old.” 

Perhaps he was jealous of the years the artist had stolen 
from the work still to be accomplished? 
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The White Blackbird’s Story 


By ALFRED DE MUSSET 
Translated by M. H. Jessiman 


T IS a splendid but very painful fate to be an exception 

among one's species in this world. I am not a fabulous 
bird, Buffon has me classified, but alas, I am extremely rare 
and very difficult to discover. I wish to heaven it had been 
impossible. 

My father and mother lived for many years in an old Paris 
garden. They were a most respectable pair and theirs was a 
model household. My mother, sitting snug in an old porringer 
which she had taken for her nest, religiously hatched three 
families every year and my father, still more correct and very 
sprightly in spite of his great age, pottered around all day 
holding the insects which he brought her delicately by the 
tail so as not to offend her fastidious taste, and when evening 
came, if the weather was fine, he never failed to regale her 
and rejoice the whole neighborhood with his song. 

Never had a quarrel nor the slightest shade of disagreement 
clouded their happy union until my appearance. Then for 
the first time in his life my father began to show signs of ill- 
humor for, though I was as yet only a dubious gray, he saw 
that I had neither the complexion nor the figure of the rest 
of his numerous progeny. 

“What a horrid child,” he would say looking crossly at me, 
“he must roll himself in every mud heap that he sees to get 
into such a filthy state.” 

“Oh, come, my dear, he’s only a baby yet,’’ my mother 
would say, fluffing herself out to fill the old porridge bowl. 
“You were a bit of a pickle yourself when you were young, 
I dare say. Wait till the chick grows up and you'll see what a 
handsome fellow he'll be. He’s the best I’ve ever hatched.” 

But though my mother took my part thus, she was not at 
all easy about the color of my growing feathers. I seemed a 
monstrosity to her but, like all mothers, she only cherished 
her child the more the harder nature treated him. 

My father watched me closely when I began to moult for 
the first time. He grew kinder with every feather I shed but 
when the down began to appear whiter than ever on my poor 
shivering wings, he fell into such a temper that I almost wished 
I might never have another feather to cover me. 

One day, cheered by a ray of sunshine and my returning 
spirits, I began, as ill luck would have it, to try my notes. 

At the first sound of my voice my father sprang into the air 
like a rocket. 

“How dare you make a noise like that,” he cried angrily. 
“That’s no way for a blackbird to sing. You don’t hear me 
singing like that. It’s not singing at all!” 

And flapping down beside my mother with a terrible look 
he said to her: 

“Wretched bird, what is this that you have hatched in my 
nest?” 

My mother was too terrified to speak and trembling with 
fear, I said, 

“Don't blame my mother, sir, because I can’t sing and my 
feathers are so unseemly. It isn’t her fault that heaven hasn’t 
given me the fine yellow beak and smart black coat that make 
you look like a Frenchman eating an omelette.” 

“Tt is nothing to me,” cried my father furiously, ‘‘how 
ridiculous you look or how absurdly you sing. What I want 
to know is who taught you to behave differently from every- 
body else and against all the rules.” 


“Why, sir,’ I replied respectfully, “I was just singing 
the best way I could because the sun was shining and I was 
happy and there were such a nice lot of flies for supper.” 

“No one shall sing like that in my house,” returned my 
father beside himself. ‘Father and son, we blackbirds have 
sung in this garden for centuries and people open their windows 
to listen to us. Isn't it enough that you should have eyes of 
that disgusting color and idiotic plumage that makes you 
look like a sack of flour or a truss of hay? If I weren’t the 
mildest blackbird that ever breathed I should long ago have 
plucked you as bare as a pullet on a spit.” 

“Oh, very well,” cried I, in revolt at this injustice, ‘‘if that 
is so, sir, I will relieve you of the sight of me. I will take my 
unfortunate white tail that you tweak all day long, out of your 
way. You will have plenty of children to console your old 
age, for my mother keeps on laying three times every year. 
I shall go and hide my misfortunes somewhere and try to 
find a worm or a spider here and there to support my wretched 
life.” 

“You may do as you please,” retorted my father, not at all 
touched by my pathos. ‘You are no son of mine. You are not 
a blackbird at all.” 

“What am I, then, sir, if you please?” 

“T know nothing about it, but you are no blackbird.” 

Confused and desolate I flew as well as I could to the roof 
of the next house and perched upon the spout. 

“No blackbird,” I repeated and sure enough as I saw 
myself reflected in the water of the gutter, I recognized that 
there was very little resemblance between me and the rest of 
my family. 

After several days passed in this mortifying plight, I saw a 
bird one night in pouring rain, who lighted near me and seemed 
as thin and pale and drenched as myself. He was something 
of my own color as far as I could see in the wet, and though 
he was larger than I, he had scarcely enough feathers {to 
cover a sparrow. But in spite of his poverty-stricken plumage 
he carried himself with an air of pride that I admired extremely. 
I made him a bow to which he replied with a peck on the ear 
that nearly knocked me from my perch on the spout. 

‘Who are you?” he demanded, seeing I was drawing away 
without attempting to answer him in his own language. 

“Unfortunately, sir,” I replied watching warily for another 
box on the ear, ‘I don't know. I used to think I was a black- 
bird, but now they tell me I’m not one at all.” 

The strangeness of my reply interested him and he made 
me tell him my story, which I did as well as the wretched 
weather and the sad circumstances allowed me. 

“Tf you were a carrier pigeon, now, like me,’’ said he, ‘‘things 
like that would not happen to worry you. We are great 
travellers and have plenty of adventures and love affairs but 
we always know who our fathers are. To pierce the air, to 
skim through space, to see mountain and plain lying far be- 
neath us, to breathe the blue air of heaven itself instead of the 
exhalations of the earth, to fly like an arrow to an appointed 
end and never miss our mark—that is our work and our delight. 
I travel farther in one day than a man could in ten.” 

“Upon my word, sir,’’ said I gathering courage, ‘‘you are a 
true bird of freedom. But what is that hanging ’round your 
neck?”’ 
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“Most important papers,” he returned, throwing out his 
chest proudly. “I am on my way to a celebrated Brussels 
banker with a message that will paralyze the financial world.” 

“‘Heavens above!” I cried. “\Vhat a glorious life yours must 
be. And Brussels is euch an interesting town to see, I’m sure. 
Can't I come with you? Since I am not a blackbird who 
knows but I may be a carrier pigeon?” 

“That you're not!” he retorted, “for you have not returned 
the peck I gave you a few minutes ago.” 

“Well, well, sir,’’ I agreed pacifically, ‘‘we won’t quarrel 
about trifles. Only let me come with you. I am only a stray 
bird with nobody belonging to me and unless you take me I 
shall drown myself in the gutter here.” 

“Please yourself,” he said carelessly. ‘‘I’m off, follow me if 
you can.” 

I threw a last lork at the garden where my mother was 
asleep and, opening my wings, I set out. 

My wings, as you know, were not yet very strong. My guide 
flew like the wind and I panted after him for a time but soon I 
began to feel my strength failing. 

“Have we still far to go?” I asked feebly. 

“No, only sixty leagues more.” 

I tried to summon up courage not wishing to look like a 
draggled hen, but after another quarter of an hour’s hard 
flying I suddenly gave in completelv. 

“Oh, sir,” I cheeped, ‘‘may we not light on a tree for a little? 
I’ve got a terrible thirstand . . .” 

“Go to the devil!” he returned impatiently. “I’ve got no 
time to waste with a mere blackbird.” And without deigning 
to look ’round he continued his flight while I dropped like a 
stone into a field of wheat. I don’t know how long I lay there 
unconscious but when I began to revive the first thing that 
came into my mind was the cruel speech of the pigeon: ‘‘a 
mere blackbird like you.” So my parents were wrong and 
I am a blackbird after all. I must go back and tell them that 
I am their true and legitimate child and creep again into the 
porringer among the leaves. 

So thinking I attemped to rise, but I was still too weak. 
The horrible thought of death was just dawning on my mind 
when I saw, coming towards me through the cornflowers and 
the poppies, two most charming ladies treading daintily on 
tiptoe. One was a tiny magpie, very coquettishly spotted, 
and the other a turtle dove of a lovely rose color, who stopped 
a little way off with an air of great modesty while the magpie 
hopped forward in a very friendly manner. 

“Why, you poor child,’ she said in a silvery voice, ‘‘whatever 
is the matter with you?” 

“Please your ladyship,”’ I replied, for I thought she must be 
a marchioness at the least. ‘I am a poor traveller who has 
been deserted by his guide and I am on the point of perishing 
of hunger and fatigue.” 

“Saints preserve us!”’ she cried. ‘‘What a predicament.” 

And hopping hither and thither among the bushes she 
fetched me berries and fruit which she heaped beside me 
plying me all the time with questions. 

“But who are you, then, and where have you come from? 
What on earth were your parents thinking of to let you travel 
alone and get into this state, a mere child like you, for I see 
you have not got your second coat yet. It’s enough to make 
one’s feathers stand on end to think of.” 

She lifted me a little as she spoke and I ate hungrily. The 
turtle dove stood still watching me with pitying eyes. Presently 
seeing me turn my head languishingly, she guessed that I was 
thirsty. Some drops of last night’s rain still hung on a spray 
of chickweed and gathering one delicately in her bill she 
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brought it to me. Nothing but my utter extremity could have 
induced so reserved a creature to make such an advance. 

I did not yet know what love was, but my heart beat vi- 
olently and I felt unspeakably happy. I would have liked to 
eat forever waited on by two such delightful ministers, but 
everything, even a convalescent’s appetite, comes to an end. 

When my strength had returned I replied to the questions 
of my little magpie and told my story even more eloquently 
than I had done to the pigeon the night before. She listened 
more attentively that I would have believed possible and 
the turtle dove evinced some charming tokens of her sympathy. 

But when I touched upon the principal cause of my distress, 
my ignorance of who or what I really was, the magpie cried: 

“My dear boy! Don’t be absurd. You a blackbird! You 
a pigeon! Why, you’re a magpie, my dear, if ever there was 
one. And a very pretty pie, too,”’ she added, playfully flipping 
me with her wing as if it had been a fan. 

“But, surely, your ladyship,” I ventured, ‘‘I am rather too 
much of one color for a magpie, if I may say so.” 

“A Russian magpie, my child. Didn't you know they were 
white? Bless your innocence, you are certainly a Russian 
magpie.” 

“But, Madame,” I persisted, “How can I be a Russian when 
I was born down there in Paris in an old porringer?” 

“Did you never hear of the invasion, little simpleton? 
That’s how you got here. I know plenty more like you. You 
come along with me and I'll show you many wonderful things.” 

“Where to, Madame, if you please?”’ 

“To my green palace, my pet, where you will see life. We 
have lived there for a century, not one of us larger than a man’s 
fist, for we are not common village magpies, mere vagabonds 
and beggars, but of very noble descent and high breeding. 
Nobody can come among us who has either more or less 
than seven white spots and seven black ones. Of course you 
will be admitted though you have no black spots, because you 
area Russian. We are as proud as Lucifer and if a jay, or any 
of the rest of the rabble, tries to get into our circle we pluck 
him without mercy, but we are very charming people for all 
that and our lives are full of honour and happinessand pleasure.” 

“That is beautiful, indeed, Madame, and it would be very 
ungrateful of me to disobey so great a lady as yourself. But 
before having the honor to follow you, I should like, by your 
leave, to say one word to this young lady here. Mademoiselle,’ 
I said turning to the turtle dove, “speak frankly, I beseech 
you. Do you think I really am a Russian magpie?” 

She held down her head at the question and blushed a more 
ravishing pink than before. ‘Monsieur,” she faltered, “I 
don’t know if I ought to—”’ 

“In heaven's name, Mademoiselle, speak! I meant no 
offense, far from it. I vow I will offer my heart and claw to 
either of you who will accept it, once I know whether I am a 
magpie or some other bird. As I look at you,” I added in a 
lower tone to the young lady, “I seem to feel something of 
the dove stirring in me that torments me strangely.” 

“Indeed,” said the turtle dove, reddening still more, ‘I 
don't know whether it is the sun shining through these poppies 
but your plumage does seem to have a tinge of ....” 

She did not dare to finish. 

“Oh,” I cried in perplexity. “If I only knew what I am and 
what I ought to do.” 

Torn by conflicting emotions I stood looking from one to 
the other when suddenly an idea occurred to me that might 
help to make the truth appear. I had not sung a note since 
the day when my unlucky attempt had exasperated my 
father into turning me out of doors. 
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“The dickens!’ I thought, “my first verse was decisive 
enough, perhaps a second will have some effect on these 
ladies.” 

Making a polite bow as if asking their indulgence I immedi- 
ately began, whistling at first, then trilling louder and shriller 
until I was screaming at the pitch of my voice like a Spanish 
muleteer. 

As the volume of my song increased the magpie began to 
move farther and farther away, first stupefied and finally 
terrified by the noise. Still she circled round and round 
loath to give up, like a cat ’round a piece of hot cheese. Seeing 
the effect of my experiment I sang harder still, and after 
resisting my melodious fusillade for twenty minutes she could 
stand it no longer but flew off with an indignant whirr to her 
verdant palace. I turned to the turtle dove, but she had been 
fast asleep almost from the beginning. 

“What a power music has,” thought I, and at that moment 
the turtle dove awoke. 

“Good-bye, Monseieur Traveller,’ she said. ‘You are a 
delightful person but a trifle boring. My name is Gouroli, 
think of me sometimes.” 

“Lovely Gouroli,”’ I cried. ‘‘Can I ever forget you? You 
have been so sweet and so kind to me. But you are rose-pink, 
and that puts happiness forever beyond my reach.” 

The sad effect produced by my song left me pensive. 

“Alas for music!’’ I sighed as I turned back towards Paris 
again. ‘‘Alas for poetry! How few there are that can really 
appreciate them.” 

Engrossed in these reflections I presently ran my head against 
that of a bird flying in the opposite direction. The shock was 
so sudden and unexpected that we both fell into the higher 
boughs of a tree that happened to stand beneath us. I eyed 
the other bird warily, expecting an attack, and was surprised 
to observe that he, too, was white. His head, however, was 
larger than mine and he wore a tuft of feathers on the top 
of it that gave him a tragi-comic air. He held his tail up 
very elegantly and did not seem disposed to be quarrelsome. 
We bowed to each other civilly with mutual excuses and I 
took the liberty of asking from what country he hailed. 

“T am surprised,’’ he said, ‘‘that you do not recognize me. 
Are you not one of us?” 

“The truth is, sir,” replied I, ‘‘that I don’t know who or 
what I am. People keep asking me that question as if they 
were doing it for a wager.” 

“You must be joking,’ he returned. ‘Your plumage is 
so handsome there can be no question about that. You are 
undoubtedly a member of the old and illustrious race of 
Cockatoos.”’ 

“Tt is quite possible that I may be," I agreed, ‘‘and it’s a 
great honor for me, I’m sure, if it is so. But assuming for a 
moment that I am a foreigner, will you condescend to tell 
me whom I have the privilege of addressing?”’ 

“T am the great poet Kacatogan,” returned the stranger. 
“Not one of the ephemeral versifiers of the moment, but a poet 
who has lived long and seen many vicissitudes. Although my 
genius has not always been fully recognized, I have enriched 
the world with many a charming distich, many a sublime hymn 
and gracious dithyramb. I have adorned the temple of the 
Muse with elegies and epics in my day, and now, as mortals 
must, I am growing old. But my song is still green. In fact, 
at the moment when you raised this bump upon my brow, I 
was absorbed in planning a new poem, one verse of which 
shall fill six pages. Can I be of any service to you, my child?” 

“Indeed, sir, I think you can,” said J, “for I find myself at 
present in a grave dilemma. I am not, of course, a great poet 
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like you, but heaven has bestowed on me a gift of song also, 
and whenever I am happier or more miserable than usual, I 
have to sing, though to tell you the truth, I don’t know one 
of the rules.” 

“Well, I have forgotten them all. 
trouble you.” 

“No,” I agreed. ‘What really troubles me is the deplorable 
effect my song seems to have on those who hear it. . . . They 
seem to . . . but you know, perhaps, to what I refer... ”’ 

“TI know,” said Kacatogan. “I, too, suffered from it in 
my youth. In fact, I have been hissed all my life, but I no 
longer take any notice.” 

“You will agree, then,’’ said I, ‘‘that it is very hard for one 
who is trying to sing his best, to find people flying away as soon 
as he begins. Would you be so kind as to listen to my voice 
and tell me sincerely what you think of it?” 

“With pleasure,’’ said Kacatogan, ‘I am all ears.” 

I immediately began to sing and had the satisfaction of 
seeing that Kacatogan neither flew away nor fell asleep. He 
fixed his eyes upon me and nodded his head from time to time 
with a sort of approving murmur. After some minutes, how- 
ever, I began to suspect that he was not listening to me but 
thinking of his own affairs, and when I stopped to take breath, 
he interrupted. 

“There! I’ve got it! That’s the sixteen thousand, seven 
hundred and fortieth rhyme that has emanated from this old 
brain. Who says my powers are failing?’ And he flew off in 
triumph, forgetting my very existence. 

Bitterly disappointed, I held on my solitary way to Paris, 
but soon I was overtaken by the darkness and forced to alight 
in the forest of Morfontaine. All the birds were retiring to 
rest when I arrived. On every hand I heard their voices: 
“Come along, dear!’ ‘‘Good night, old thing,” ‘Sleep well, 
darlings.” What a situation for a single bird! 

“It is only to me that happiness is denied,” I cried, vainly 
trying to sleep in a lonely corner. ‘‘Let me fly from this cruel 
scene. Better lose my way in the night and be swallowed by 
some bird of prey than have my heart torn by the sight of 
the happiness of every other bird in the world.” 

Bemoaning myself so, I took to the wing once more and at 
the first streak of dawn I saw the towers of Notre Dame. 
In the twinkling of an eye I was perched there, dolorously 
reviewing my situation. 

“Here I am,’’ I said aloud. ‘Neither a blackbird for my 
father denies me, or a pigeon for I faint when I try to fly as 
far as Belgium, nor a magpie for my little Marquise could not 
stand my voice, nor a turtle-dove for Gourouli,—dear, kind 
Gourouli even,—snored when I sang to her, nor a parroquet 
for Kacatogan would not listen to me, nor any other sort of 
bird for in all Morfontaine I was left to sleep alone. Can I 
beiseeica” 

My lamentations were interrupted by the voices of two 
porters arguing in the street below: 

“The devil you can!” said one to the other. 
white blackbird if you do.” 

“Gracious heavens!" I cried. ‘‘Can that be what Iam? A 
white blackbird! I am the son of a blackbird and I am white. 
I am a white blackbird—a creature so rare that the vulgar 
deny its existence.” 

This discovery completely changed my attitude to life and 
to myself. 

“It is a great destiny to be a white blackbird,” I said to 
myself, lifting my head proudly as I sat on the gutter, and 
gazing triumphantly into space. ‘I was a fool to lament that 
I could find no one to resemble me. It is because I am a sort 
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of genius that I am rare and instead of flying from the world 
I will astonish the world. I will write a poem like Kacatogan 
and deplore my isolation so sublimely that even the happiest 
of birds will envy me. Since heaven has denied me a mate 
I will make frightful revelations about marriage. I shall 
create a position for myself in the world of letters, and surround 
myself with a circle of literary men and even literary women. 
I will write a part for Rachel, I will hire a palace in Venice on 
the borders of a canal and out of the depths of my solitude I 
will inundate the world with such song as will set every tomtit 
sighing, every turtledove moaning and every screech owl 
hooting.” 

It took me just six weeks to bring out my first volume. It 
was a poem in forty-eight stanzas. There were a good many 
faults in the composition due to the marvellous speed with 
which it was written, but I judged that the public, accustom- 
ed to the stuff that gets printed nowadays, would like it none 
the worse for that. 

It had a success worthy of my unparalleled position. The 
whole of Europe was stirred by the revelations made in my 
book. How could it fail to be? My theme was myself. Not 
only did I tell every circumstance of my life down to the 
smallest detail, but I gave a history of every dream that had 
filled my head since the age of two years. I even introduced, 
in one place, an ode that I had composed in the egg. Needless 
to say, I did not neglect to deal with a subject which occupies 
a good deal of public attention at present—towit, the destiny 
of the human race. The problem interested me, and the 
solution which I devised in my leisure moments, met with 
general approval. 

Every day I received complimentary letters and anonymous 
declarations of love. As for visitors I rigorously denied myself 
to them, but in spite of all I was not happy. Glorious as my 
isolation was it was none the less trying and I could not think 
without a shudder of passing my whole existence alone. The 
return of spring, in particular, awoke a mortal sadness in me 
and I was falling into a state of extreme melancholy when an 
unforeseen circumstance changed the whole course of my life. 

My poetry was, of course, well known across the Channel 
and the English had criticised it somewhat adversely. The 
English criticise all literature adversely except the few things 
that they can understand. One day I received a letter from 
London, signed by a young lady. 

“TI have read your poem,” she wrote, ‘‘and the admiration 
it has awakened in me leads me to offer you my hand and 
person. Heaven has created us for each other. 
born mate for I, too, am a white blackbird.” 

You may imagine my surprise and delight. A white black- 
bird of the other sex, could it be possible? Then I was no 
longer alone in the world. I hastened to reply to the fair 
unknown, urging her to come to Paris or let me fly to her side. 
She replied that as soon as she had made her arrangements 
she would come to me. In a few days’ time she did so and I 
saw the prettiest little blackbird in the world, even whiter 
than I was myself. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle,” I cried, ‘“‘or rather Madame, for I 
look on you as my lawful wife from this moment, how could 
the world have held a creature so adorable as you and I not 
know it? Until this day I had given myself up to a life of 
celibacy but gazing upon you I feel rising within me all the 
qualities of the father of a family. Let us marry at once, 
without ceremony, and set out for Switzerland.” 

“T cannot agree to that,” replied the fair one. ‘I must have 
a magnificent wedding at which all the best born birds in 
France shall be solemnly assembled. People so distinguished 
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as ourselves must observe a proper dignity and not marry 
like guttersnipes. I have brought a supply of bank-notes 
and you must send out your invitations and order an unlimited 
quantity of refreshments.” 

I complied blindly with her wishes and our wedding was a 
brilliant one. Ten million flies were eaten and nothing was 
lacking to complete our happiness. The more I saw of my 
young wife the more profoundly I loved her. In her small 
person were combined all the charms of body and mind. Her 
voice was a trifle rough but that I attributed to the foggy 
English climate and did not doubt that the clear air of France 
would soon dispel that small cloud. 

The only thing that disturbed me was that she made such a 
mystery of her toilet, locking herself in her room for hours 
to attend to it. A husband finds whims of that sort irksome. 
After knocking at her door for the twentieth time and being 
refused admission I became very impatient. One day when I 
insisted sharply and she had to admit me hastily, I noticed, as 
I entered, a large bottle full of a sort of paste made of flour 
and Spanish white. I asked my wife what she kept this drug 
for and she said it was a remedy that she used for chilblains. 
This explanation sounded a bit unlikely but how could I 
doubt the word of so sweet and delightful a creature, one who 
loved me so sincerely and with so much enthusiasm. I had 
not known at first that my wife was herself a writer but she 
confessed it after a time and even showed me a romance she 
had written which rivalled those of Walter Scott or Scarron. 
I leave you to guess how this discovery delighted me. Not 
only was I the possessor of an incomparable beauty but of a 
companion whose intellectual gifts were altogether worthy of 
my genius. She was the typical woman of letters and while I 
composed my poems she covered reams of paper not pausing 
even when I chanted my verses aloud. 

One day when she had been working with unusual ardor 
I noticed some drops of perspiration on her plumage and soon 
I saw a great dark spot appearing on her back. 

“Good God!’ I cried. ‘‘What’s the matter with you? Have 
you caught some terrible disease?” 

She seemed a little frightened and upset but assured me, 
with admirable self-composure, that it was only a spot of ink, 
and that she was liable to them in moments of inspiration. 

“Can it be that my wife paints? ’ I asked myself, a horrible 
suspicion rising in my mind as I recalled the pot of paste. 
Had she plastered herself in order to deceive me? Could it 
be that while I believed I was clasping to my heart the one 
being in the world formed to be my soul’s sister, I was but 
embracing a mess of flour and water? 

Harrassed by this dreadful thought I formed a plan to dis- 
cover the truth. I bought a barometer and waited eagerly 
for rain to be indicated when I would take my wife out to the 
country and try the effect of a shower. Unfortunately it was 
July and the weather was wretchedly fine. 

The semblance of happiness that I enjoyed and my literary 
habits had rendered me very emotional. In my simplicity, I 
sometimes found myself so affected by my own sentiment that 
my tears flowed as fast as my rhymes. This masculine weak- 
ness on my part delighted my wife, for it flattered her feminine 
vanity. One night, my heart being thus melted within me, 
I cried: 

“My best and only beloved one, thou without whom my 
life were but a dream,thou whose smile changeth the face of 
nature for me, can I ever tell you, my heart's life, can you 
ever know, how I worship thee? Every other thought that 
rises within me I can express with ease and eloquence but what 
words can I find to describe my love for you? Before you came 
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I was an orphan and an exile, today Iama king. In this feeble 
form that I inhabit till death shall lay it in the dust, in this 
brain of mine that seethes with fevered dreams, there is 
nothing, my angel bird, there is no thought, my peerless one, 
that is not thine. Oh, that my genius were a pearl and that 
you were Cleopatra!”’ 

Raving thus, I wept upon her neck and her color began to 
alter visibly. Each tear that I shed disclosed a feather that, 
if not black, was at least reddish brown—probably she had 
already painted herself some other color—and after a few 
moment’s of tenderness I was face to face with one who, de- 
nuded of flour and paint, was the most ordinary of common 
blackbirds. 

What could I do? What was there to be said? No doubt 
I might have repudiated her and obtained a divorce, but had 
I not suffered enough without publishing my humiliation to 
the world? 

Summoning all my resolution, I resolved to abandon the 
world and the career of letters forever, and seek, like Alcestis, 

Some lone and distant spot 
Where I might still be white and still be free. 


Once more I spread my wings and let the wind, that is the 
Fate of feathered things, bear me where it would. It carried 
me again to the forest of Morfontaine. Once more in the 
forest the birds slept all around. 


I Think 


I lingered for a space at Helen's side, 
Gently withdrew the coverlet of her dream 
And tenderly slipped untouching finger-thoughts 
Along the glory of the centuries. 
She was so delicately wrought no man might dare 
Embalm her fragile beauty in a kiss, 
And only death could hold her as a bride 
But I have seen her face, and heaven is mine. 


Cleopatra gleaned from many men 
Their own seduction, and her subtle art 
Of snaring souls for whimsies. She had played 
The game of yielding beauty for empire, 
And she had won 
Love is a jealous god, and heaps all else 
Upon his altar-fires. There, she flamed. 


I heard last night when Tristan and Isolde 
Poured forth their love in jets of liquid gold, 
And died. 
Youth is a potion drained with every glance, 
With every glance renewed. The passion of youth 
Holds lovers forever apart. Slow days must thread 
Two paths that windingly at last converge 
When death doth them unite. 


I watched the guilty love of Guenevere 
Bring beauty back, and melt her stateliness 
To fluid springtime. For the faultless king 
Was cold perfection; love cries for little sins 
It can forgive, and unknown flaws to men. 
The queen knew love was life, and therefore scarred 
From many a fight Her sorrow was the sore 
Love etched upon her soul. 
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“What a lottery is marriage!’’ I reflected. ‘The poor girl, 
doubtless, whitened herself with the best of intentions, that of 
pleasing me, but I am none the less deceived and she no less 
brown.” 

The nightingale was singing alone in the darkness, pouring 
out his soul in rejoicing to the God who had created him so 
superior to the race of poets, able to utter freely the inmost 
thoughts of his heart. I could not resist the temptation to go 
and talk to him. 

“What happiness is yours, sir,’’ said I, ‘‘who not only sings 
the thing that you would and so divinely that all the world 
must listen, but have also your home, your wife and children 
around you, untroubled by enemies or daily papers. You are 
greater than Rossini and you have anticipated Rubini. But I ! 
When I lift up my note—it is lamentable. My words are 
ranked in rows as stiffly as Prussian soldiers; I hammer out 
platitudes while you range the woods. Can you not teach me 
your secret?” 

“I can,” replied the nightingale, “but it is not what you 
imagine. My wife wearies me and I no longer love her. I 
love the rose of whom Sadi the Persian sang. All night long 
I sing my heart out to her but she sleeps unheeding. Hour 
after hour her calyx remains closed and a wretched ladybird 
nestles in her bosom, but in the morning when, faint with 
fatigue and misery, I drop into my nest, she spreads her petals 
wide and the bee comes to feast upon her heart.” 


of You 


Deep-sunk in seven-circled hell 
Is fair Francesca eking out the love 
That through eternity will hide her from her pain. 


The lark has always sweetly sung of sadness 
Since Juliet heard him haste her love away. 
Love is a freshet leaping at the dam, 
And every slope and cranny an escape 
Where the torrent pours. Love is the old-man-of-the-sea, 
Sad, happy, restful, grieving, with the stars 
Twinkling thru darkness, sunk into despair, 
Dead—while its dawn is still a glad surprise. 


And all the loves whose tender-tragic story 
The years have treasured, all the splendid tales 
Whereby at length we gild our humdrum days 
Pretending we, too, love as loved of yore 
The maids and heroes of antiquity— 

All were forbidden loves. A maiden died 

For love, and years have crumbled the sweet sword 
She garlanded, and the shield forgotten hangs 
Where cobwebs cluster—and perhaps the man 
Died, too, of love. And beauty wraps the tale 
In a mist of gold, and we forget the sin 

To know the love that was the golden fruit 
After the blossoms of youth. 

All were forbidden loves 

Our hearts have gathered as an heritage 

Of beautifullest beauty, loveliest love. 


I think of you, and wonder if some day— 


—Joseph T. Shipley. 
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>< Mail-Order 
Sophisticate 


mG loyd Geo rgeé 


OW the devil can a fellow keep up with the times? The 

artistic times, I mean, and, Lord knows, he finds the pace 

set by the ordinary socio-commercial times almost too killing to 

suit him. But to keep in the fore of the running readers, a 

position that means having at his fingers’ ends those happily 

impressive facts that gain him respect at the table, or in the 
library, seems much too arduous to the novice. 





How can he ever know that Anatole France had married 
his housekeeper, Heywood Broun has offspring, Van Vechten 
writes with the shades drawn, the Noble prize is worth so 
much, or what Edna St. Vincent Millay does of an evening, 
or any one of a hundred other most essential bits of knowledge, 
much less know what these persons write or how they do it? 
In another day he might have been the pupil, the dilettante, 


the poseur at not too great an expense of effort. He might 
have strolled in Athenian groves, fopped in Fleet street, or 
babbled in London with only a few years spent in listening 
at the inns and in skimming pages. But now, how can he 
ever attain to membership in that class of mighty-minded, 
polished, clever and smooth-spoken intelligents, the modern 
sophisticates? 

Most of us—poor devils in our simplicity—are for giving 
over all hope of joining these later-day colossi of intellect. 
Give it over unless we stumble on the secret of how it is done 
with half the effort expended by Beau Tibbs, or, perhaps, 
Leigh Hunt—stumble on it, or catch some of these awesome 
fellows in a discursive mood and play the confidant. 

A confidant am I and ever so much the wiser. 

Strange more of us never thought of how simply it might 
be done—blind not to have applied one of the working prin- 
ciples of successful business. 





It can be done by mail-order! 
Neat and simple—inspiring to perceive the truth, is it not? 
The same power that brings the knocked-down home C. O. D., 





that papers the farm house and delivers the .45 gun can turn 
the equivalent of an ordinary man into a walking Whistler- 
Wilde with a manner of saying the last word on the arts in so 
easy and finished a way that a New York columnist would 
write of him with respect. 

It is so and now to business. 

First, you order the New York, Chicago, Boston and, 
possibly, one other city’s book, art and music review sections. 
Don’t pale, for you are not to digest them all. Next, get 
yourself placed on the mailing lists of those papers and maga- 
zines that carry the Columns of F. P. A., Don Marquis, Percy 
Hammond, Heywood Broun, Lawrence Stallings, Riquarius, 
Keith Preston, Burton Rascoe and William Rose Benet. If 
I seem to treat more of literature than of the other arts, itis 
because it affords the best example. If you find yourself one 
of a group going in primarily for music, say, or painting, or 
the plastic arts, the few rules laid down here will apply equally 
well in those fields. There is, too, the fact that these colum- 
nists are catholic in their use of subjects and there is no telling 
when you will catch these birds of feather winging along with 
a gold-scarlet bit of gossip from the pastures of painting and 
music, or sculpture’s back-yard to help build their daily nests. 
And they all work together for your benefit. 





The world will be chaos when all the papers you ordered 
begin to arrive. There will be the impulse to dash at a para- 
graph in this one, a note in that and to pause over a caricature 
in another. Right there is a means of bolstering your educa- 
tion, to be taken up a little further along. Caricatures are a 
great boon to the uninitiated, or rather to the strictly un- 
acquainted, for until the beginner has oriented himself a bit 
in the universe of reviews, he is not ready for the helpful line 
drawings of celebrities. 





But the job of getting the different sections stabled in their 
proper stalls is not too hard. You look them over and label 
as ‘conservative’ those that feature reviews of authors known 
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even in the rural districts and that have departments balanc- 
ing the reader’s weekly ration and challenging his interest in 
rare editions. Those that hold your eye by a fetching ap- 
pearance and review books you dimly recall having heard 
about, you place in the “‘liberal”’ pile; and the thinner, fewer 
sections carrying critiques of books and men you never heard 
about, those you know are “radical.”” Now this is a rough 


driving of hobby horses into make-shift stalls, but it will serve 
until your mail-order polish develops a little. 





What is to be done with the columnists? Well, after you 
glance over the reviews, note authors’ names, their latest books 
and the paragraphs of summary in the leading articles, then 
turn to the Columns and read them assiduously. Find out 
in which mention of the ‘‘conservative’’ names and habits show 
up more often, and where the “‘liberals’’ do and the “radicals.” 
You will find columnists quite democratic and liable to over- 
lap in their mention of members of the three divisions. That 
however will be because you are not yet far enough along the 
road toward realizing your ideal to recognize the truth that if, 
in any writer, be he God or Devil, there is a spark of the Some- 
thing the sophisticates believe worth their notice, he will 
transcend all class distinctions in their eyes. 





It is true, as you have perhaps guessed—which indicates 
you have already developed—that one cannot be conserva- 
tive, liberal, or radical and be a sophisticate. To be that you 
must be sophisticated in the timely sense, and, if I appreciate 
it properly, a sophisticate would pooh-pooh you—in his mind, 
never aloud—for being so unintelligent as to cling to class 
demarcations. 





By living in the two atmospheres, the book reviews’ and 
the Columns’, you will soon advance to stage B, if we consider 
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you as having been hitherto in Class A. To advance beyond 
B is to become one of the lesser kleagles of the intelligentsia, 
yesterday’s word for the sophisticates. 

It is at this stage you avail yourself of what caricatures have 
to offer. They are to be found in the reviews, the weekly 
journals and the smarter magazines—smart here denotes 
glazed paper and bizarre coloring. They were the drawings 
of Max Beerbohm, Phil May and Art Young. They are now 
those of Gropper, Russel Henderson, Ralph Barton, Gene 
Markey, Stengel, Ivan Oppfer and others. Of course, as you 
advance in sophistication you will class Gropper by himself, 
put Barton and Henderson where they belong and find some 
convenient pigeon hole for Markey. 





From the caricatures you gain those impressions that serve 
you as well as, and probably better than a bowing acquaint- 
ance with notables and their writing. Gropper will catch for 
you the crux of a work in the few lines of a scene. Barton and 
Markey will let you know whether names wear glasses, have 
flapping ears, protuberant personalities, high or low shoulders, 
or whiskers. Henderson will give you eyes, hair and necks. 
Then you gather all this together and go back to your Columns 
and reviews. You will have a new slant, a clearer understand- 
ing, and finally the literary universe begins to emerge from 
chaos, the planets to travel in proper courses, each possessed 
of stars with their satellites. Perhaps, you won't be able to 
plot the planetary paths until you are some time out of Class 
C, but there you have your lenses ground and set, so that by 
the time you are passing through J or K, you can sweep the 
bookish heavens with your sophisticate’s telescope, and, per- 
haps, lay out an orbit with one hand. 
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And keeping to it, you will, before long, become a terrible, 
knowing, polished, superlative graduate of the mail order 
course with all the degrees from A to Z. It is, after all, at the 
expense of no small effort nor amount of time. But you will 
not have been half so busy as Boswell. 

Too, you can easily imagine how nice it is to know who 
really does the translations, how Earnest Boyd grows digni- 
fied while others drink, whose wife plays the clavichord and 
whether Cabell teaches or titters. 





Psychology and the Whirl of 


PEARS ON’S 


Life 


By A. BUCKLAND-PLUMMER 


HE last twenty-five years have marked a curious difference 

between thought and action. On the one hand, material 

and economic development has progressed beyond all ex- 

pectations, science has left its imprint on every phase of indus- 

trial, social and domestic activity; the dreams of the nineteenth 
century materialists have been more than realized. 


Yet, by a strange turn of events, the process whereby 
this enormous materialistic success has been achieved, has 
entirely undermined the theories upon which it was based. 
The chemists have proven that the indestructible atom is 
reducible to infinite revolutions of electrical force, which 
completely overturned the old materialistic thesis that matter 
was the foundation of life. Medical science had scarcely 
announced her famous cellular theory, when she discovered 
that there was evidence of an intelligence working through 
the cells of the human and other organisms, which regulated 
cellular activity. 

In the domain of economics it has become obvious that 
every invention which increased wealth production or sys- 
tematised distribution had its origin in the intelligence of 
the inventor or organizer; whatever was produced confronted 
humanity as a crystallization of human intelligence. Under 
the impetus of economic enterprise nations piled up wealth 
in such abundance that their economic triumphs became 
boomerangs which rebounded upon them in the shape of 
strikes, revolutions, and wars based upon economic conquest. 
The intelligence to produce had not kept pace with the intelli- 
gence to distribute and consume, with the result that disorder 
and conflict became an inevitable part of human experience. 
Nations who fancied themselves secure by virtue of their 
gigantic armaments speedily became disillusionized as the 
human mind invented fresh infamies of destruction which 
rendered their arms obsolete and dissolved their security 
into thin air. It seems to be pretty well agreed amongst 
military experts that if the next war is delayed another ten 
years or so that the ordinary heavy armaments and the regular 
soldiery will be practically useless, that gases and electrical 
force will be capable of destroying so called solid masses of 
matter of every description and easily uproot every material 
creation which civilization has produced. Cities that have 
taken generations to build will disappear overnight, and 
neither grey haired patriots nor dollar a week jingoes will be 
able to escape the new methods of super-physical destruction. 

In a word, the whole basis of life is gradually changing; 
the human mind is asserting its natural superiority over 
matter in every field, the next war will be largely a mental 
conflict in which superior intelligence wins the day, and it 
requires no gift of prophecy to suggest that the time will come 
when all human relations will be regulated by the degree of 
mental development which the individual and society has 
attained, just as in the past they have been governed by 
material standards. 

When the pocket revolver was first brought out, it was 
pointed out that a weak woman armed with a gun was easily 
the master of a burly prizefighter, but the subtle and enter- 
prising young lady who recently invited a man in Chicago 
to help her start her car, and when he was seated inside 
calmly informed him she would scream if he did not hand 
over his pocketbook, made her sister with the gun appear 
like a crude barbarian of the forgotten past. When the late 


President Wilson wrote the Germans those seductive little 
notes assuring them that everything would be lovely if they 
only laid down their arms, pointing out that there was noth- 
ing to be gained by fighting, and the idea took root in their 
consciousness so that they no longer had the stomach for 
further combat, he accomplished more towards the allied 
victory than millions of men and thousands of cannon had been 
able to attain in nearly four years of indecisive action. The 
mind of one man succeeded where millions of armaments 
utterly failed. 


In view of these patent facts it is becoming clear even to 
those who have never taken the trouble to investigate the 
realms of psychology that the tendency of all thought is to 
externalize itself, and that physical life takes form in accord- 
ance with the nature and quality of the thought force in- 
vested in it. Of course the full significance of this is far from 
being generally realized, yet so powerful are the laws and effects 
of the mind, that they are forcing themselves upon the atten- 
tion of man in spite of his materialistic obsessions and gen- 
eral unwillingness to explore life which is outside the limited 
region of his five senses. Natural science which at one time 
almost deified matter and made a high priest of the sense 
consciousness, has been forced by its own discoveries to rea- 
lize the unreliability of the senses. For instance, science 
shows that the ordinary human ear can only hear sound 
beats up to fifteen in a second, beyond that rate they give 
an impression of musical or continuous sound. By the aid 
of an electro-magnet a musical instrument can be tuned up 
so that it gives 2000 or more beats a second, yet the ear can- 
not distinguish these beats, and we therefore conclude that 
the sound is continuous, whilst in reality, it is not. 

The same applies to light: our sense of sight can only see 
flashes at the rate of 6 per second, beyond this rate they appear 
as continuous light. Take a red hot match and move it slowly 
it appears as a point of light, but revolve it quickly and it 
appears as a continuous line of light. The truth is of course, 
that its nature is not altered whether we revolve it slowly 
or quickly, but the effect differs owing to our limited and 
inaccurate sense of perception. 


The senses are of the greatest value in regulating our actions 
and reactions on physical life, but if we would understand 
greater truths about life generally, or gain our rightful domin- 
ance over physical life in particular, we must rise to a superior 
plane of consciousness and learn to function in the region of 
mind. 


It is owing to this fact that psychology is emerging from 
the vague field of speculation and becoming recognized as 
a definite and practical science. It is generally admitted 
by physicians that no matter how diseased a patient may be, 
his chances of recovery are enormously increased if he is 
strongly animated by the will to live and regain health. There 
are thousands of men living today, including the writer, who, 
by all medical laws should have been in their graves twenty 
years ago, yet today they are healthy and vigorous. It will 
always be found that such people are those who refused to 
accept the death verdict of the medical profession, and 
confidently expected and determined to regain health and 
strength. To the ordinary physician these cases are in- 
explicable, but the psychologist knows that they result from 
the operation of perfectly natural psychological laws. 
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The process is really very simple: a strong desire and deter- 
mination on the part of a patient to recover communicates 
itself to the subconscious intelligence working through the 
cells of his organism; this cellular life actually receives in- 
structions from the mind of the patient to build healthy cells 
and tissue, with the result that they proceed accordingly 
and an invisible but very real process of regeneration takes 
place, so that the toxins, impurities and dead cells are driven 
out of the system and are replaced by live healthy cells and 
tissue. Laboratory tests have proven beyond doubt that 
states of mind in which worry, fear, doubt and anxiety pre- 
dominate, break down the healthy cell life and cause disease 
and physical suffering, whilst mental states in which con- 
fidence, optimism, courage and faith are uppermost, produce 
physical conditions of health and harmony. 


These happen to be facts which anyone can prove within 
the realm of his own experience, but in investigating along 
these lines we shall do well not to copy the mistakes of the 
materialists, by asserting ‘‘all in mind” just as they used to 
shout “all is matter.” If we saturated our minds with hope 
and confidence and failed to give our bodies proper nourish- 
ment, we should very soon cease to exist as physical beings, 
but if we try to understand and unfold our inner powers, 
and definitely cultivate desirable mental states, we shall 
have made a very fair start on the road of controlling our 
bodies instead of being controlled by them. 


The same principle applies to business, social, domestic or 
national life. Psychological investigation shows that mind 
force is magnetic, that mental states attract people, condi- 
tions, circumstances, to which they are by nature related. 
Take two quite different types of people for example. One is 
by nature an adventurer, his physical make-up is not essen- 
tially different from that of the general run, but his inner 
nature craves change, excitement, he hates rules, regulations 
and a ‘‘set’’ life. These tendencies usually show from his 
earliest years; as a boy he is often incorrigible, as a man he is 
subject to continuous changes of fortune; he is driven from 
pillar to post by an invisible force, his mind runs towards 
perpetual change and from an orthodox viewpoint he is en- 
tirely unstable. Another type, treads the beaten track from 
the start; he desires a steady position, which he naturally 
gets and keeps, he settles down and settles up automatically, 
in fact, ‘settling’ is his middle name; he can always be found 
at the same place at the same time, his wife never loses sleep 
wondering about his comings and goings, his whole life is an 
emblem of regularity and dullness, which exactly reflect his 
state of consciousness. 


The socialist economist viewing these two types regards 
them both as products of capitalistic conditions; the psy- 
chologist regards them as the actual creators of the conditions 
in which they find themselves, and which are appropriate to 
their individual natures. If the adventurer would become 
stable he must cultivate stable conditions in his consciousness. 
and when these have become definitely registered upon his 
inner life, he will automatically seek and attract conditions 
which correspond; if the orthodox type would become an 
adventurer, he must first change his attitude, he must desire 
change, where he previously desired permanence; he must 
inwardly prepare himself to face ups and downs where he 
was before only attuned to tranquillity; he must cultivate 
daring, courage and audacity. 


Fundamentally, every problem of life is a problem of con- 
sciousness. If, in our social life we have graft, robbery, in- 
competence, it is because the social consciousness either desires 
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or assents to these things. If we are often at war or on the 
verge of it, it is because hatred, distrust, suspicion of others 
either possesses us, or our consciousness is open to suggestions 
in which these attributes dominate. We are supposed to 
desire peace, and we send statesmen to Versailles who have 
distinguished themselves by making war. We might just 
as well employ our charwoman to paint our pictures. We 
have a pathetic belief in the capacity of the ballot box to 
register the will of the people, whilst the smallest knowledge 
of human nature makes it plain that the ‘‘people’” have prac- 
tically no will to register or but little understanding to express 
it, hence their votes become the fetters with which they are 
kept in ignorance and subjection. 

During the past few years an interesting phenomenon has 
been observable by students of sociology; practically every 
system which the idealists of the eighties proposed has been 
tried and failed. In Russia the communism of Marx was 
saved in name only by Lenin’s famous economic retreat, 
which was nothing more than a reversion to capitalism sub- 
ject to limitations. In America, which owing to its natural 
resources should be the paradise of capitalism, you have 
the anomaly of over-production almost as bad as in the older 
countries, and a state of political dishonesty which would 
make a Moorish brigand appear like a lilywhite angel by 
comparison. 

Italy tried the dictatorship so dear to the hearts of bene- 
volent reactionaries the world over, and at this writing civil 
war is rumbling in that country and the poverty of the people 
is deplorable. Germany has a real socialist for president, 
but business runs along much as it did under the autocratic 
Kaiser. 

Thus we see that humanity spurred on by an impelling 
necessity vainly tries first one social experiment and then 
another, which fail or fall short of expectations simply because 
these external social forms do not come into being from a 
sound internal foundation. 


After touching life at many angles and acquainting our- 
selves with most known theories, we submit there is abso- 
lutely no hope for humanity, either individually or collectively, 
until IT LEARNS TO THINK and USE THE POWERS 
OF MIND. The first thing for the individual is to decide 
exactly what he wants and then to build up the necessary 
qualities of courage arid will to acquire it. Like an architect 
designing a building he must plan out his life, clearly visualize 
the condition he desires to attain, imagine himself existing 
in that condition, make it a living reality, an image which 
he can call up at will at any time. He must then learn to 
control his thoughts and tendencies, to discard those which 
interfere with his main purpose, and encourage those which 
assist its realization. As he does this,” his inner life will be- 
come orderly, and gradually his outer life will reflect the 
order which prevails within. 


He will be naturally impelled to seek people, things, con- 
ditions, etc., which correspond to his purpose and in some 
way aid its accomplishment. As this process unfolds, the 
ideas dominating his mind will be expressed in his environ- 
ment, and the unity existing between the two will bring 
lasting harmony and happiness into his life. The same pro- 
cess applies to the evolution of order and harmony in society; 
not until reformers, revolutionists, idealists, etc., realize that 
behind all material phenomena there is an invisible cause, 
and turn their atten ion to the cultivation of this invisible 
reality in sane, scientific fashion, will their theories have any 
practical value. 
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Gripping Moments in Grand Opera 


By Tito SCHIPA 


RIPPING moments I have had on the stage, and 
gaily humorous ones. However, I have gone on sing- 
ing, meanwhile using my wits to avert mishap. 

The prologue to my singing life gave faint promise of an 
operatic future. My mother, intending that I become a priest, 
placed me in a seminary for training when I was twelve years 
old. Always I was singing, though, and often when night 
came, and all the other seminarists were asleep, I would crawl 
out through a window, drop to the ground, and run off to the 
opera. When it was over, shoes in hand, I would climb back 
to bed. 

The bishop of my native city, Lecce, away down in the South 
of Italy, became strongly interested in me when he heard my 
voice. One day my eyes rested upon a huge poster before the 
theatre announcing a performance of ‘‘Carmen.” That was 
enough to set my blood surging through my veins. How 
could I hear it? I was so deeply immersed in the intricacies 
of this mighty problem as to be oblivious of the presence of 
another who addressed me. 

“Say, I need a few boys for this opera. 
Know any? 

“Why—yes—I know some,” hesitatingly. 

“Can they sing?” 

“Oh, yes, sir—we all sing.” 

“‘Good—run and fetch them—about a dozen 
or so—and return for a rehearsal this after- 
noon.” 

I scampered off ignorant of whether I trod 
on earth or air. I burst into the sanctum of 
Maestro Gerunda, my voice 
teacher. 

“They want boys,” I stam- 
mered between breaths, ‘‘boys 
like me who can sing—today. 
Can we go?” 

“Who wants boys?” inquired 
the perplexed professor. 

“Why at the theatre where 
they are to sing ‘Carmen’—oh, 
please let us go. I can learn what 
to do quickly—Indeed I can.”’ 

“Slowly, slowly—let us_ see. 
‘Carmen’ eh? well I suppose they 
will need some boys for the 
chorus, besides it will be good 
experience for you.” * 

I spent that afternoon listening 
to the rehearsal. I was shown 
what to do and taught how to 
walk and march. Then I was 
given a sheet of music and told 
to learn it and return next day. 

With the aid of Maestro Ger- 
unda, I memorized both words 
and music. 

From then on I was far re- 
moved from things mundane. I 
soared among the stars and con- 
sorted with angels. Then came 
the great event. I heard the 
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sweep of the overture, I saw the curtain rise. I was absorbed 
in the opening chorus of tenors and basses and feasted my eyes 
on lovely Micaela who patted me on the head as she passed 
out from the wings. 

I was angry with Morales and the soldiers for trying to 
detain her. Then I heard the trumpet call as we were mar- 
shalled behind the bugler and fifer. I began the march to the 
stage where I faced a blaze of light and gazed into a myriad of 
faces. Ah, that was life! 

Now it was our turn—we saw the conductor point his baton 
and we began to sing: 

‘Avec la garde montante, 
Nous arrivons, nous voila," 
“Ta-ra-ta-ta-ta-ra-ta-ta” 
“Nous marchons, le tete haute, 
Comme de petits soldats,” 
‘'Ta-ra-ta-ta-ta-ra-ta-ta” 

Around we went and lustily we sang. The applause was 
sweetest music to my ears. Then I stood in the wings and 
listened to the rest. I did not like the way the 
tenor sang to the beautiful Carmen. 

“Le fleur que tu m’avais jetee, 
Dans ma prison m’etait restee,’’ 

I thought I would like to sing that—surely I 
could do it better. Some day I would sing a leading 
part too,—some day! At last the curtain fell and 
the lights went out. 

There was no sleep for me that night. From that 
day on, I dreamed of nothing but opera. Realizing 
that, with my whole being ab- 
sorbed in opera, I was not called 
to the priesthood, Maestro Ger- 
unda paid for my vocal training. 
Always I shall remember his af- 
fectionate interest, and since then, 
in an endeavor to show my grati- 
tude, I composed a mass, dedi- 
cating it to him. It was sung in 
Lecce at the cathedral of the 
bishop’s diocese. Over one hun- 
dred choristers assisted; I sang 
the tenor solos. 

To hear it, people flocked to 
Lecce from towns and _ villages 
miles distant, until, so great was 
the throng in attendance, the 
cathedral would not hold them. 
Consequently, the mass had to be 
sung a second time that none who 
had made the journey might be 
disappointed. It was a beautiful 
evidence of the devoted love 
which Italians have for music. 

I recall many memories that 
followed on that youthful effort 
of a grateful heart. One of the 
earliest, and a prized one, is of my 
singing with Madame Galli-Curci 
on her first appearance in Lecce. 
We had previously appeared to- 
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gether at Milan 
in “Sonnambu- 
la” and she was 
good enough to 
say that it 
made her hap- 
py to sing with 
me in opera, 
because our 
voices blended 
so well. Often 
we have sung 
together, par- 
ticularly since 
my arrival in 
this country 
w hen, invari- 
ably I have 
sung certain 
companion 
roles to hers. 

Not always, 
though, was 
my fate so for- 
tunate in sing- 
ing Alfredo to 
other Violettas 
than hers in 
“Traviata.” 
One night in 
Rome, when 
scarcely more 
than a boy and 
a very thin one 
at that, I appeared in the opera with a Violetta who must have 
weighed two hundred pounds. In the middle of a tender love 
scene, when she started to embrace me, a voice far up in the 
gallery called out, ‘Don’t squeeze that little boy too hard, 
you'll hurt him!” 

Once in ‘‘Tosca,” at the Royal Opera, Madrid, an embar- 
rassing situation came that made me use my wits. In the 
first act, as Cavaradossi, I was supposed to have my lunch 
basket with me for the scene when I was painting in the church. 
It was an important stage property required by the words of 
the opera, for when Angelotti, an escaped, starving prisoner 
entered I had to hand the basket to him, singing, “In this you 
will find meat and wine.” 

That night, just before the time to sing those words, I made 
a grab for the basket. It was not there! The stage manager 
had forgotten it. I had to invent some words to carry the scene 
properly, for my audience understood Italian. The orchestra 
waits for no man, and the music that went with the basket had 
arrived. Waving my hand grandly toward the wings, I sang, 
“In yon chapel is a basket with meat and wine.” 

This little effort to escape trouble was mild, however, com- 
pared to an ordeal which I passed through at Lisbon, Portugal. 
It happened in Massenet’s ‘‘Werther,” an opera that I love to 
sing almost as ardently as I love his ‘‘Manon."" We had on 
that particular night reached the third act with its tremendous 
emotional scene for the tenor as Werther, and in which, after 
long absence he returns to the home of Charlotte whom he 
loves. Though sometimes bothered by a flapping door in 
that same scene, I went out on the stage feeling quite comfort- 
able. Early in the performance, I had asked the stage manager 
“Please have the door by which I enter in the third act made 
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secure. I have to fall backward against it, and it must bear 
my weight.” He promised, not only that, he volunteered to 


stand against the far side of the door to give greater safety. 

Entering, I sang my first words to Charlotte, ‘‘I am here’’ and 
sang them with all the emotion in my being. Then I fell 
backward against the door to sing some lines before crossing 
the stage to her for our long love scene. But when I started 
forward, I could not budge. Something held my head in a 
grip. 

Slipping my hand back surreptitously, I found out what it 
was. My hair being dressed as the role required in a queue tied 
with broad ribbon, was shut fast in the door. And the stage 
manager was applying his full weight against it on the far side. 
Singing ahead as if my life hung on it, I rapped three times on 
the door to signal his attention. Thinking that I wanted the 
door held tighter still, he pressed all the more. Meanwhile I 
should have been beside Charlotte, who stood a long way 
from me on the stage, her eyes growing bigger with excitement, 
and thinking perhaps, that I had lost my mind. 

In despair lest I should have to sing out the opera shut up 
in a door, I caught the eye of an assistant stage manager. To 
him I made furtive pantomime. Grasping my predicament, 
off he rushed to tell his chief. Presently, the door loosened. 
A voice behind it said, ‘‘Now go to Charlotte’? which I did 
without a second invitation. 

At that moment, there was no time to wonder whether the 
audience knew what was wrong. My worry over that came 
later. But next morning, to my intense relief, a Lisbon news- 
paper said, ‘‘Schipa played his third act in an entirely novel 
way that was decidedly dramatic.” 

The Colisseo Theatre at Lisbon holds nine thousand people. 
During a revolution, it had been closed for eight days, when | 
appeared on the night of its reopening. That morning news 
was published of a plot to throw a bomb during the performance. 
If I had not been engaged to sing, I scarcely think I should 
have been 
among those 
present. 
However, 
the public 
felt other- 
wise, and 
every seat 
was taken. 
There were 
guards with- 
in the thea- 
tre and four 
hundred 
cavalrymen 
outside. 

Naturally, 
a feverish 
air prevail- 
ed, but as 
people had 
run the risk 
of hearing 
the perfor- 
mance, the 
least I could 
do was to 
risk singing. 
So out I 
went. My 
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first words were, ‘‘Ecco ridente in cielo.”” As I sang them, 
instead of looking into the heavens, as my language indicated, 
I was peering at a different corner of the theatre with every 
note, wondering which way the bomb would fly, and hoping 
it would not land just where I stood. The great publicity 
given the plot, however, had discouraged the revolutionists, 
and there was no bomb at all. 

It has been my singing fortune to appear in opera in my 
native land; at the Royal Opera, Madrid, for five seasons, in 
Brazil; the Argentine; Peru; Uruguay; Panama; Mexico and 
the United States, where I hope to sing for years to come. 
Each land has left its clustering memories with me, but to 
detail all would require a book. Among the most strangely 
picturesque of them all, however, was that of my singing in the 
Plaza de Toros, or Bull Ring, of Mexico City. 

This vast place, open to the air, and planned like the Colis- 
seum at Rome, holds twenty-five thousand people. It was 
crowded on the occasion of each performance. The Mexicans 
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are wonderfully musical. Even the poor peons, without shoes, 
their clothes in rags, filled the topmost spaces, paying a dollar 
each for the cheapest tickets. 

The performance in which I sang took place at two o'clock 
in the afternoon, and in fine weather. But poor Caruso was 
not so fortunate. He had to appear as Don Jose in ‘‘Carmen”’ 
there in a pouring rain, at times so drenching that an umbrella 
was held over him as he sang and acted. I fear the seeds of 
his fatal illness were really sown by exposure on ‘that day. 

There can be only one Caruso, just as there can be only one 
Tamagno, one Jean de Reszke. Each was supremely great 
in his own way, making comparison impossible. I love, all 
who sing with heart and temperament. Certainly the voice 
must exist if one would sing, but the voice is secondary; there 
must be a heart to feel what is sung. Otherwise the singer is a 
mechanical machine or, more strictly speaking, a body without 
an expressive soul. Certainly these great singers of the past 
possessed this divine spark. 


Buttoned Up 


By N. BRYLLION FAGIN 


E STOOD in the shade-on the crowded sidewalk 

watching, as I did, the exuberant antics of an army of 

youngsters. I became aware of him when I heard his 
voice. 

“Tf only childhood could last some five or seven hundred 
years!” he said plaintively, and I turned to look at him. 

He was a man of fifty with a week’s growth of beard. Two 
things about him were striking—an ugly scar running from his 
neck to his right ear, and his baby-blue eyes. He was shabbily 
dressed and although the day was unbearably hot his ragged 
coat was buttoned up to his very neck. 

“How those kids carry on!’ he continued wistfully, pointing 
to the bathing children. ‘‘How they skip and dance and shriek! 
What fun they have!”’ 

We were near a fire-station. The firemen had drawn lines 
around the street and had turned a hose into a shower for the 
benefit of the neighborhood’s sweltering children. A few 
hundred of them, clothed in every shade and form of bathing 
suit disported themselves with wild glee in the drenched street. 

“If we grown-ups weren’t so confoundedly ashamed to be 
kids we too could have lots of fun,” I commented, adding the 
old saw, “A man is as old as he feels.” 

I was merely trying to be sociable and didn’t attach any 
importance to what I said, but my words seemed to have a 
peculiar effect upon the man. He looked at me as if he had 
made a momentous discovery. He became agitated and dis- 
cursive and then, before I knew it, we were seated in the door- 
way of the tenement house next to the fire-station and he was 
telling me why we couldn't be as old or as young as we might 
feel. He was illustrating with his own life. 

I remember his voice—thin and at moments shrilly bitter. 
I remember his looks and gestures. He was staring back into 
years that had burned themselves into the tissue behind his 
baby-blue eyes. His hands fluttered up and down, like tired, 
half-useless wings, in and out of his unkempt motley gray hair, 
hugging his thin bony knees, pulling at his coat with its in- 
congruously buttoned-up collar, supporting his head at times 
in an attitude of painful reminiscence. Some simple passages, 
sentences and phrases I remember, and the general outline 
of what he said. 


The man’s trouble, it seemed, had started when he was a 
child. He naively attributed it to the fact that his father had 
been a grocer. : 


“Tf he had done anything else,” he insisted, ‘‘I might have 
had a childhood like all the other kids. I might have had time 
to loaf and play like them. As it was I was always kept busy. 
It was, ‘Willy, take this order to Mrs. Jones’ and ‘Will, take 
this to Mrs. Smith’ and ‘Willy, open that case and put the 
boxes on the shelves’ and it was Willy and Will all day long 
and all the time. Other boys went swimming and fishing and 
played ball and spun tops while I weighed out sugar and tied 
bags and swept the store and carried orders and did a million 
other things I ached not to do, if only for one measly week. 
In those days vacations were not fashionable—not even for 
kids.”’ 

The man sitting beside me in the doorway of the tenement 
house, with the cool spray from the improvised shower reach- 
ing us now and then, hurried through whole chapters of his 
life. As if lifting old clothes from a dusty attic box, he picked 
years with a phrase and pushed them back with a word. 

His father’s grocery store did not pay enough to hire help, 
nor even to support decently a family of three. His mother 
always ailed, and, besides, she didn’t count. The boy didn't 
know her and she was too sick, or maybe too indifferent, to 
care to know him. Willy worked in the store until he was 
eighteen, then he fell in love. 

The old man—for he did look hopelessly old—tried to de- 
scribe to me the girl he fell in love with when he was eighteen. 
He wanted me to see her and to tell him, if I could, why he had 
loved her. She was not pretty. She was even bad-looking. 
A slim gawky girl of seventeen with green eyes and flaxen hair; 
the daughter of a neighbor called Hahn. All his life he had 
known her and he hadn't paid any attention to her. Then 
one day he became aware that he loved her. 

She used to come into the grocery store and he would wait 
on her. Sometimes he jollied her while he filled her order. 
Sometimes she smiled back at him appreciatively. Once he 
took an order to her house and he found her alone playing with 
a rubber ball. He watched her bounce it on the wall a hundred 
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and thirty-four times without dropping it. 
came over him. 

“T bet I can bounce it five hundred times,”’ he boasted. 

He put away his bags and forgot all about his father’s grocery 
store. He started in to count the bounces of the ball. But 
he was nervous and inexpert at the game. He kept it up for 
two hundred and ten counts, then the ball dropped to the floor. 

It was of such little things that the man’s story was made 
up. The simple episode had great and lasting consequences. 
“How that silly ball-bouncing changed everything!” the man 
exclaimed. “It’s funny now, ain't it? Butit wasn’t then. We 
came to have something in common after that, something that 
nobody else in the world could understand. When she came 
into the store to buy something I managed to whisper to her: 
‘I can do it eight hundred times now. I practiced in the cellar 
yesterday.’ And she would smile and not believe me or put 
on she didn’t and we'd both laugh, as if we had cracked a whale 
of a joke, and there was something precious and warm between 
us. Don't it sound daft? A little thing like that and it made 
such a difference!” 

The upshot of the thing was that the boy started an un- 
conscious courtship of the girl. It was all mute and stealthy 
and pitiful. He carried her orders for her. He met her some- 
times here and there as if by accident, and stood with her for 
a little while in silence because he couldn’t find anything to say. 
Her people were above his in station. Her father was success- 
fully selling real estate and passed the unsuccessful grocer with 
a patronizing “Howdy!” Willy didn’t dream of calling on the 
girl. In fact, he didn’t dream of anything—until another one 
of those little things happened. 

One day the girl—Beulah was her name—was in the store 
getting some groceries. Suddenly a rainstorm broke out and 
the girl could not go home. It did not look as if the rain would 
soon be over and she was worried. At home her mother was 
waiting for the groceries to prepare dinner. It was getting 
late. Finally Willy’s father solved the problem. 

“Willy,” he said, handing him an umbrella, “take Beulah 
home and be back soon.” 

It was a simple, commonplace, seemingly insignificant 
order, but it decided the lives of two people. 

To protect her more effectively from the rain, Willy took 
Beulah’s arm. He dared for the first time, and he was stag- 
gered by the result. He felt a warmth, a thrill, a surge of blood, 
a wild, incomprehensible tumult. He pressed closer to her, 
and when they turned the corner where there was a blind brick 
wall they stopped and kissed. 

“Just that,” the man emphasized the triviality of the event. 
“Nothing more. But the world was changed. I was changed; 
Beulah was changed. I began to think she was pretty, real 
beautiful, you know. Went nutty all around. Couldn't sleep 
at night. Sang by day. And planned all the time. Till I had 
it doped out. We'd get away. I was sick of the grocery any- 
how. Never realized how much I was sick of it until that 
minute in the rain by the brick wall showed me. Showed me 
lots of things. Thought I knew a lot now—things I hadn’t 
known before. A fellow had to do something; strike out; bea 
man. Hadn't thought of it before, but then I hadn’t thought 
of Beulah before—not that way.” 


A crazy impulse 


About a week after the event in the rain Willy took some 
money from his father’s cash box and bought two tickets for a 
little town upstate. Beulah went with him gladly, although 
in the light of the years that followed the boy never understood 
why. Maybe she too wanted to get away. And maybe that 
minute by the blind brick wall had changed the world for her 
too. They were married and they settled down at the home of 
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a distant relative of Willy’s who was the cause of the boy’s 
choosing that destination in his escape from home in the first 
place. 

There was a shoe factory in the little town and Willy became 
a shoe worker. He would have been happy if he hadn’t dis- 
covered that he had made a mistake about Beulah. He could 
not be happy with her. She was sullen and silent and cheerless 
and before a month was over he knew that she was neither 
pretty nor beautiful. All the magic had gone out of her and 
what remained was dismal and frightening. 

“The worst was she was no sport. She wouldn't play. I 
couldn't believe I had ever seen her play with a ball. She 
cooked and cleaned and was proper. I couldn’t get her to go 
anywhere. She wouldn't fish or dance or play games with the 
other young people. And she scolded me for wanting to—when 
she wasn't silent. We was married, she said, and married 
people behaved different. Besides, the people in town weren't 
her kind and she wouldn't mix with them. Evenings when she 
wasn't busy she'd lie down and just do nothing and say nothing. 
She'd lie hours that way and I used to wonder what she’d be 
thinking of. Maybe she thought of her people and how sore 
they were that she was married tome. Maybe she thought how 
sorry she was she had run off with me. Maybe she thought a 
million other things. I used to wonder. And then I decided 
she wasn’t thinking at all. A cow don’t think when she’s out 
on God’s green grass—except maybe of chewing the cud. 

“T took to spending my time reading books. You mightn’t 
think it of me, looking at me now, but I was a book man. 
Always fond of them—even when I was a kid; only I hadn't 
had much chance to read when I was home. Father had kept 
me busy, all right. Now while Beulah lay and stared at the 
ceiling or just behaved proper I read all kinds of things I had 
picked up here and there, in the town library or the factory 
library, which was just the same. God! It was funny. I used 
to forget all about Beulah and Mr. Hahn and the shoe factory 
and even myself and go nutty over King Arthur and Sir Gawain 
and Ali-Baba and the tiny Lilliputians and St.George and the 
dragon and Daniel Boone and Leatherstocking and Evangeline. 
And then when I’d wake up and see the room I was in and the 
smoky, sputtering lamp, and Beulah lying there so quiet and 
unpleasant-like I’d feel like crying and smashing things, like 
somebody had hit me and I wanted to hit back. It was funny 
all right, me getting all het up over fairy-tales!”’ 

This stage of the couple’s life didn’t last long. Mr. Hahn, 
the successful real estate broker had made peace with the idea 
that his daughter was married to the grocer’s boy and forgave 
her folly. He now decided that his son-in-law ought to be 
established in business. He bought him a grocery store. 

Willy might have objected; he might have stormed against 
becoming re-enslaved in a grocery store, but he didn’t. In 
fact, he even welcomed Mr. Hahn’s generosity with gratitude. 
For Beulah was to give birth soon and the world was trans- 
formed once more. 

The man’s baby-blue eyes glowed as he spoke of this part of 
his life. One could tell it was his most grateful reminiscence. 

“T knew,” he said, “it would be a boy. I don’t know how 
I knew but I was as sure of it as one is sure of his own prayer 
when his heart is in it. It had to be a boy and he would have 
blue eyes and be tiny and pink and cute. I could see him 
grow day by day. I already played with him. I helped him 
build all kinds of fancy houses out of blocks and cards, and 
tunnels and churches and old castles and whole cities—like 
Camelot and Bagdad—and we played ball and rode bicycle 
and went fishing and swimming and berry-picking and sang 
songs and read story-books together—all in my mind, you 
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know. I called him Robert—because a fellow with such a 
name you can be chummy with and call him Bob. Gosh, I 
was nutty. Lord, how I used to talk to him! ‘Come on, Bob’ 
and ‘That's enough Bob’ when I was all tuckered out with 
play. ‘Run along to your mother now, and take Pete along,’ 
—for I had got him a little dog, black and white, with a short 
wriggly tail. And he was a sport all right, the little fellow. 
I mean Bob. Not like his ma—although I had no kick against 
her either now. She had Bob under her heart and she was big 
and silent and sometimes smiling, as if she knew something 
nice and that I knew what she knew and we were both proud 
that we knew what we knew. 

“Then Bob was born. It was a boy, all right, and tiny, but 
he wasn’t pink nor cute nor nothing. He was just dead.” 

The man’s voice died out in a whisper. His fluttering hands 
hugged the shabby coat-collar. He moved farther up the door 
sill and sat huddled sideways against the wall, as if he 
felt cold in the sweltering heat of the day. The light had 
gone out of his disturbingly young eyes. He was silent. When 
he spoke again his voice was hollow and chill. He spoke of the 
weeks that followed the burial of his son. 

Beulah cried and was disconsolate for several days, then she 
went back to lying idly and staring at the ceiling. There was 
nothing knowing in her silence now—no palpitating mystery, no 
smiling promise. She seemed like one who had had something 
to do, some task which had been given her, and she had done it; 
not successfully, to be sure, ‘‘a botch job, but it was finished.” 
There was a grossness in her easy acceptance of defeat, in her 
failure to recognize it. Willy began to hate her, bitterly. 
passionately. She seemed to him an accomplice, the very 
instrument of the defeat. 

“But I was cuckoo too ”’ the huddled little figure exclaimed. 
“What was the use of being all worked up the way I was? 
We forget it anyhow. We all do. Maybe it’s right that we 
should. Otherwise we couldn't go on living and I sure couldn’t 
have gone on being a groceryman and waiting on women and 
dickering over a penny and all.” 

The tragedy of forgetting what seemed unforgetable 
occasionally appalled the unhappy man. He was busy selling 
groceries and when he was not he was afraid to be alone with 
himself. He went back to his old refuge of a mythological 
world. Again he fought and loved with knights and ladies, 
sought holy grails and golden fleeces, freed genii from trees 
and bottles, explored and pioneered in pristine Arcadian lands 
and continents. In time he became readjusted to his world 
and his tragedy grew dim. 

In his house was eternal silence—except when Beulah scolded 
him. When she wasn’t silent her tongue was sharp. She 
taunted him for reading fairytales; she tried to shame him out 
of the habit. She was grieved and ashamed to have a silly 
husband. Willy realized the futility of replying to her. He 
tried to forget her. But she was always present in the store, 
in the house, and his need for companionship was so great 
that he sometimes attempted to play with her. When the 
mood was upon him he would cry to her, ‘‘Hail, Queen Guine- 
vere! Has the succotash come in?” or he would commend her, 
‘Well done, Scheherazade! Slip me another can of beans,”’ 
or he would curtsy to her and inquire gently: ‘Damsel, art 
thou well-disposed today?” But the answers he received were 
bewilderment, stony silence, taunts, bitterness, hate, disgust. 

He retreated farther into himself. With the years that 
passed there began to develop in the man something that 
utterly consternated Beulah and even his relatives and im- 
mediate acquaintances. Those effervescences of mood which 
Beulah had repulsed he began to direct to himself and even to 
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inanimate objects. It happened sometimes that Beulah 
surprised him urging a chair which he straddled to “Ride, ride, 
half a league, half a league onward!’’ Or he commended the old 
half-broken pitcher for ‘‘valor and honorable service.’’ Or 
he made faces at himself in the mirror, ugly, meaningless 
contortions which made him laugh and caused Beulah to 
“fly off." Looking at his reflection while shaving he might 
be heard saying reprovingly: ‘Fie, Sir Grocerius, there was 
Helen and Cleopatra and Elaine and the lady of Lyonesse 
and here art thou dirty and with soap on thy face. Thou art a 
dirty lout—a grocerius, indeed. So be it, my friend—a 
grocerius. Fie, fie, Sir Soapy Mug!” . 

The man never could understand why it all made Beulah 
so angry. “It wasn’t nothing but harmless playfulness,”’ he 
whined. “It didn’t do no harm to anybody and it somehow 
did me a lot of good; as if I’d gone and loosed a tight spring 
inside of me.” But Beulah was raging angry. She told 
friends and relatives about these little queernesses of his. 
She made scenes. She swore she wasn’t going to stay with a 
man who was “off his nut.” 

“T began to think maybe I was off. Why else should I act 
silly if I wasn't? They all hinted I was and I got to watching 
myself. I started in being solemn—worse than a preacher. 
I worked hard and never cracked a smile. I cut out the 
“thou” stuff and never talked to myself or the cat or the 
mirror and behaved proper. I watched my step. When I 
caught myself starting to chat with myself I put my foot down 
and said, ‘Hold on! You ain't going to act silly now, are 
you?’ And then I saw I was acting silly in telling myself not 
to talk with myself and I’d get mad and sore. Oh, it was 
hard all right not to act silly when there wasn’t nobody to act 
natural to. For maybe you think Beulah got more sociable 
seeing that I was trying to reform? You're way off. I suppose 
she couldn't if she wanted to. It wasn’t in her blood. She was 
quiet same as ever and hard and bad-looking and her green 
eyes never stopped staring at the ceiling like they were teeth 
chewing the cud.” 

So Willy gave up trying to reform and acted silly again 
and Beulah was more furious than ever. She threatened to 
leave him but never did. ‘‘Never had the spunk, I guess.’ 
But she did write to her father and Mr. Hahn came and had 
a “plain talk” with Willy and he went away. And years 
passed. 

The catastrophe came one Friday afternoon as a result 
of another little thing. ‘See this gash?” the huddled man 
asked, pointing to the deforming mark running from the 
middle of his neck to his right ear. ‘‘Well, I got it for looking 
at a couple of youngsters. Ain’t that the limit?” 

On that afternoon a young girl, the daughter of one of 
Willy’s best customers, came in and made a small order. 
She wanted to take it with her. She was a pretty girl with 
dark hair and blue eyes and a glowing complexion. She 
smiled at the grocer and he saw two rows of white strong 
teeth. He offered to take the order home for her but she 
declined. There was someone waiting for her outside, she 
said, who would help her. She went out and handed her 
parcel to a young man who was waiting for her. The two 
laughed as they started off to cross the street. The grocer 
watched them. He saw the happy light in the couple’s eyes. 
He heard the glad ring in their laughter, and then he saw 
the young fellow take the girl’s arms. 

Five minutes later the grocer stumbled over a can of fresh 
milk and turned it over, the first accident of the kind in his 
long career. 

A half hour later he went into the back room to shave. 
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Beulah was in the store. He lathered half of his face and 
stopped. His features with the white lather on were changed; 
they were grotesque, fuzzy, old. Suddenly the realization 
of his growing age smote him sharply. He stood in front of 
the mirror with a mist of tears in his eyes. 

“All my life I could see in that foggy looking-glass. I could 
see my years passing by, one by one, in a thin procession. 
Or rather they were drawn by, like so many black funerals 
and nobody walked after them; nobody cried, nobody cared. 
Gosh, it was queer! And I felt like my heart would bust. 
I could see all the things I’d been through and they all looked 
so poor and lonely-like . Don't you ever feel the things you've 
been through and ain’t no more are lonely somewhere? Well, 
I did. They’d never been big, you see; little things, measly 
little things. Just a bouncing of a ball and the taking of a 
girl’s arm in a rain and a kiss by a brick wall and some crazy 
imaginings about a blue-eyed little fellow named Bob and a 
dull pain and fairy-stories and nonsense like that. They’d 
never been big, those things I could remember. Only silly 
like myself—as Beulah always said I was, and her father, 
and our relatives and friends. But now they hurt as they 
passed by and they seemed to shine in the fog. There were 
no customers in the store just then and I could hear Beulah’s 
silence creeping over to where I was shaving and her tight 
lips and cold green eyes. I don’t know what happened to 
to me, but I got my razor and hacked right into my neck. 
Maybe it was just an accident and maybe it wasn't. I think 
I hollered once when I did it and anyway I didn’t care.” 

The man stood up on the door sill. His childish blue-eyes 
looked at me searchingly. 

“I suppose,” he hazarded, you think of me the way Beulah 
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did. Anyway, I never went back to her. I sneaked out of 
the hospital a day before they’d let me out and I boarded 
a train. I been doing odd little jobs ever since. I live over 
on the other side of the elevated, stay with the janitor, and 
I help him sometimes. I been coming here every day for a 
week now to see these little people carry-on.” 


Again he indicated the bathing children in the street, noisy, 
jubilating children in the cool spray, and his voice was wistful. 
We stood on the sidewalk and looked on. I was thinking of 
what the man had told me. I remember his thin voice, his 
eyes, the ugly scar on his neck. And I remember his looks and 
gestures and what he said before he turned away from me. 


“TI suppose you think I am cuckoo,” he repeated suddenly, 
“but you are not sure. I want to convince you. I been 
coming here every day for a week now and this is the way 
I come.” 

With trembling fingers he unbuttoned his shabby coat 
and disclosed a thin cotton bathing suit underneath. 

“See?” he asked. “This is the way I been coming. I 
thought I could throw off my things like the kids there and 
join them under that shower. Nobody would stop me, and 
like them I could skip and dance and carry-on like a kid. 
It would be great fun and I’ve got nothing to lose. But that 
would be being silly and I musn’t. I always hear Beulah’s 
voice when she was scolding me; it follows me around. I have 
been coming here a week now and haven't acted silly yet. I am 
all buttoned up proper. But I am silly just the same—inside 
—and I knowit. Make no mistake about it. I have been 
thinking, if only these youngsters could last like that some 
five or seven hundred years!” 


Books 


Shelley Novelized 


ARIEL, The Life of Shelley, By Andre Maurois. D. Appleton & Co. 


RENCH scholars have almost always written well, often 
with a hard brilliancy and acuteness denied the Anglo- 
Saxon, upon English literature and its picturesque byways. 
There are available in French most notable studies of Milton, 
Keats, Wordsworth and Swineburne. Wordsworth’s early love- 
affair was only recently unveiled for us in all its fullness by a 
Frenchman who has perhaps said (with the aid of American in- 
vestigators, to be sure) the final word about the poet’s sojourn 
as a young man in France. M. Maurois, in the present volume 
has spared no amount of pains to unearth huge masses of mate- 
tial having to do with Shelley’s life and setting it forth—trim- 
ming it down here and there—in presentable fashion. Despite 
the author's unflagging and painstaking researches, it is a 
pleasure to report that he has not turned out a mere work of 
exact scholarship. This, of course, he might easily have done 
if he were so minded; but that task seemed to him minor, 
remote from artistic or even human interest and therefore 
scarcely worth while. He has, on the contrary, given us a most 
fascinating, if at times too logical, narrative in which the 
characters of Shelley, Harriet Westbrook, Mary Godwin, 
Byron, Jane Claremont and several others of lesser importance, 
like Trelawney, Godwin, Peacock and Hogg, move with a 
flesh-and-blood vibrancy; indeed, here we have_the whole at: 


mosphere that must have encircled Shelley and his friends 
limed to the life. The persons in the novel start out with a 
bodily salience that is pleasantly surprising, with a reality that 
strikes us as far more plastic than is ordinarily conveyed by 
most of the biographies of the people involved. 

The attribute of which I speak is all the more remarkable 
since, as M. Maurois informs us in his brief introductory note, 
“the facts are, no doubt, true and I have not permitted myself 
to endow Shelley with a single phrase or thought which is not 
touched on in the memoirs of his friends, in his letters and in 
his poems.” What M. Maurois has wisely done, if with some- 
thing of stressful insistence upon Latin clarity, is to order the 
raw material in such a way as to give the effect of exfoliate 
narrative, of natural progression which seems to be, as he puts 
it, “the prerogative of novel-writing.” 

If we say that Shelley appears here fully life-size, we have 
already said a good deal for M. Maurois’ book; but the impor- 
tant, the unique thing is not that he strides like a man and 
unlike a demigod through its pages, as that in his capacity of 
man he is not treated as a faint and glamorous myth: M. Mau- 
rois is neither idolatrous nor is he laboriously bent, as so many 
contemporary biographers seem to be, in overturning an idol; 
he is simply satisfied to put before usa man. For M. Maurois 
there can be no higher praise than that; he has, as very few of 
his source-writers have done, “‘seen Shelley plain”. It is with 
something like breathless interest that we watch the poet at 
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school and university. Timothy Shelley isno longer a poet's 
father, conventional, caricature or otherwise, but a prosy, 
dull-witted country squireen. Shelley’s sojourn in Ireland 
and in Wales become no less real; there is nothing oddly epical 
about his high romantic idealism: a promising young English 
aristocrat, with a strong if often misguided humanitarian 
sense, accompanied by his very young wife and her sister, goes 
to Ireland to free the Catholic population by the uncertain 
method of distributing pamphlets. They find out soon enough 
that no one will read the fiery pamphlets and Dublin Castle, 
highly amused, no doubt, even fails to take the slightest notice. 


The rift between Harriet and Shelley is even more skilfully 
portrayed. M. Maurois skips lightly over many a tumulus 
of controversial matter. He lays the blame for the estrange- 
ment on no one specifically, neither on Shelley, nor on Harriet, 
noron Mary. He hints darkly that Harriet’s sister Eliza had 
something to do with it; but he is mainly concerned with 
pointing out that Shelley had come to believe that his wife no 
longer cared for him. For Shelley there was, of course, no 
compromise possible, this being so, there was only one thing 
to do and that was to separate forever. Perhaps the best 
character portraits in the book are those of Godwin, Jane Clare- 
mont and Byron. Godwin especially, shabby, poverty- 
striken, unscrupulous, with his drab household and the sweetish 
woman who became his wife, is a masterly study indeed. 
Byron stalks on with astonishing éclat and conviction. We 
meet him for the first time at close quarters in a Swiss hotel. 
And here we must let the author speak for himself: 

“The beauty of his countenance was seizing. What struck 
one at first was an air of pride mingled with intelligence, then 
a moony pallor from which started, with the brilliancy of 
velvet, the large eyes, animated and sombre; the black hair 
slightly curled, the perfect line of the eyebrows. The nose and 
the chin were finely moulded and curved gracefully. The one 
flaw in this handsome creature was discernible only when he 
walked. Club-foot, it was whispered .... cloven foot, 
Byron himself insinuated, for he liked to think of himself as 
diabolic rather than infirm. Mary observed at once that this 
limp of his lent him a marked timidity; every time he took 
several steps forward he hurled a satanic epithet into space for 
the benefit of the bystanders. On the hotel register, opposite 
the word “Age”, he wrote “One hundred years.”’ Shelley's 
relations with Byron in Italy; Byron and Jane's child; above 
all, the tragic death of Shelley in the Gulf of Spezzia—these 
episodes and the people therein entangled, from the prota- 
gonists themselves to the humblest servants, are picturesquely 
and movingly set before us. Shelley’s stormy life has, to be 
sure, many times appealed as dramatic or novel material to 
hosts of writers; but few, it may be hazarded, will be able to 
surpass M. Maurois in vividness, in orderly precision of detail, 
in the ability to seize just the right incidents, the sharply 
arresting bits of extant dialogue, the idiosyncracies of the lead- 
ing personages in that brief but flashing chronicle. These 
qualities in the novel manage to hold, without once offending, 
the discriminating reader. 

About the figure of Shelley himself there hovers a sheaf of 
fine refulgent light; it is the light of M. Maurois’ steady intel- 
ligence, the blaze of his unusual lucidity. Shelley is delineated, 
as I have said, purely as a man, not as a strange bird of the air 
nor yet as a disembodied spirit such as he himself liked to 
hymn. The title “Ariel” is the only concession M. Maurois 
makes to literary sentimentality. The biggest defect in this 
excellent book is, however, precisely this exquisite lucidity. 
Life, we feel irresistibly, and Shelley's life more than that of 
any other man, could not be as simple, as shimmeringly pellucid 
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as all that. The inner conflict of the poet, moral and esthetic’ 
the aspiration, above all, for perfection of expression, which 
must have detained such a great lyric voice as was Shelley, are 
not given by the author at all, save in one or two passages in 
which Byron and Shelley are shown as meeting chiefly for the 
purpose of hearing the former read the later cantos of Childe 
Harold. The passionate inner life of the man, for man he was 
and not “pure voice”, still remains as enigmatic as ever it was. 
M. Maurois has given us a fine objective narrative, for whose 
dramatic power and keen immediacy we must be grateful. 
When he is through with his tale, at last, there yet persists, not 
pious glamor, not sentimental canonization, but Shelley the 
humanly great and mysterious personality whose way was 
poetry. Pierre Loving. 


Ouvert la Nuit 
OPEN ALL NIGHT. By Paul Morand. Thomas Seltzer 

The stories of Paul Morand have entertained the Parisians 
for the last three or four years; the most celebrated collection 
of them, “Open All Night” (Ouvert la Nuit), has been with 
fair adequacy translated into English. Morand, a little older 
than the radical Cocteau group, and younger than the estab- 
lished generation of Marcel Proust, whose friend and admirer 
he is said to have been, belongs to that indefinable and often 
so fascinating class of literary persons ranking somewhere 
between the journalist and the artist. His stories are light, 
but the wit is of that sophisticated quality hardly to the taste 
of the larger public. He would make, we think, a thoroughly 
unreliable, and a most emphatically interesting reporter; his 
writing suggests the genius of the raconteur. 

It’s the Europe of the man-of-the-world, the observer, 
perhaps the adventurer that this book spreads before us, the 
Europe of cafes, great hotels, curious spectacles, transcontinen- 
tal trains. In the five stories of the book M. Morand wanders 
from Constantinople to Pest, to Rome, to Barcelona, to Paris, 
and each episode centers on some lady, who seems to represent 
or personify an aspect, always a dramatic aspect, of each 
city. Very casual are his encounters, very graceful, neatly- 
tuned, just slightly beyond the formalities of the probable. 

He has no time for the commonplace; his reportorial instinct 
is for the sensational, and his is the wit’s disdain of the obvious. 
Yet he has the reporter’s love for the accurate observation of 
the human show, an accuracy which is unexpectedly allied to 
the fantastic: ‘‘And she banged her fist on the table not with 
her thumb inside her fingers, womanlike, but with it placed 
correctly over the fingers like a lid.” 

The experience he thus details so urbanely by no means 
omits the sinister element. Tragedy, pain, pathology are 
not sweetly dismissed from life’s happenings. It is M. Mor- 
and’s very gallic skill to be able to deal lightly with such 
matters, to make epilepsies droll, to pare hysterics to the pith 
with his always quite polite phrasing—Isabelle chews a 
cigarette to prevent herself from biting her nails, used to split 
blood, cheated at poker, and told lies, though she had rare 
courage and had driven an ambulance during the war in the 
Noyon area.” 

A rather lurid guide to Europe the book might be, though the 
suavity of the author subdues the violence of the reality, and 
if there be here information of the actual it is served up with 
a bright garnish of fiction. Constantinople we know through 
the Russian princesses now waiting on table in cafes, Spain 
through a beautiful revolutionist, Paris through a six-day 
bicycle race. 

A fascinating book, decidedly worth reading. 

John Mosher. 
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Marginal Notes 


By LAWRENCE LIPTON 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: A CRITICAL DEBUNKATION 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY. of the Stevenson 
myth. This same, straightforward revaluation of Stevenson 
definitely removes him from the Seminar and the English 
Reading. The faculty loses a “shining example’’ for the in- 
struction of erring youth. Literary history gains a real 
human figure in place of the colorless Tusitala. And the art 
of biography is richer by one more life-like portrait. Steven- 
son has all but ‘died of injudicious friends.” This book should 
arouse a new interest in his work. In Mr. Steuart’s account 
young Stevenson is revealed as a “broth of a boy.” Whether 
the pinch of salt he has added to the hitherto tasteless dish 
that was the sainted Tusitala will serve to create an appetite 
for his literary menu among the lovers of “‘the gamey taste”’ 
in literary cuisine remains to be seen. 


A STORY TELLER’S STORY, RSO 
BY SHERWOOD ANDERSON. R. ANDERSON confesses. 


B, W. HUEBSCH. By symbols, dreams and 
other literary devices rather than by simple narration he 
reveals the essential currents of hiscareer. Of especial in- 
terest is the account of his wanderings in the labyrinth of 
“modern tendencies.” The tale of his encounters with the 
“movements” and their movers, wherein he was all but 
dehumanized and robbed of the naive purity of his style, reads 
for all the world like another “‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” Remember- 
ing the samples of dehumanized literature that came from 
his pen in the days of his temporary defection the writer can- 
not but rejoice with Mr. Anderson that he prevailed over all 
temptations and came at last to be the greatest living 
exponent of the “primitive style.” 


CONVERSATIONS IN EBURY i i 
SOE RV Gaokee cone DELIGHTFUL delineation 


BONI & ‘LIVERIGHT. of the author's prejudices in 
the field of contemporary literary criticism. Always the artist, 
Mr. Moore tends more to amuse and enchant than to persuade. 
Even his wholly irrelevant and unjust attack on Thomas 
Hardy is more entertaining than offensive. To take issue with 
him (as John Middleton Murry has done) is to miss the peculiar 
appeal of Mr. Moore’s literary wares. And Thomas Hardy is 
in need of no fire-breathing champions. Mr. Moore’s preju- 
dices are the prejudices of a great creative artist. The author 
chooses to remain an oracular deity in a sequestered shrine. 
His devotees have made a cult of him and he is to be wor- 
shipped only in the free-masonry of limited editions. To 
visit his shrine only to dispute his oracles is as if an uninvited 
guest should reprimand the host for not anticipating his 
wishes. To disagree with Mr. Moore is decidedly bad manners 
if not even blasphemy. 


POINTS OF VIEW, BY STUART 


AN CHAbiesS HEREIN Mr. Sherman in 


SCRIBNER'S SONS. quest of the golden mean 
ends by falling between two stools. Notwithstanding which, 
the latter-day apostle of ‘‘sweetness and light,” resting 
pompously on his traditions, scolds the young people and 
bestows upon them ‘some “wholesome” advice “for their own 
good.” Asa point of view New York City affords Mr. Sher- 
man no wider horizon than did Urbana, Illinois. Perhaps, 
after all, the point of view is a matter of eye-sight. 


see Oe ee aie NTRODUCING Christopher Tiet- 


THOMAS SELTZER. jens, idealist. An English gen- 
tleman of principle, Mr. Tietjens will make no compromises 
with life, an ailment sometimes diagnosed as ‘unswerving 
vision.” Hence this tale of his trials and tribulations. 

“The gods to each ascribe a differing lot, 

Some enter at the portal, some do not... .” 
Mr. Tietjens does not. 

In style, the book might be likened to a motion picture 

without sub-titles. 


THE TATTOOED COUNTESS, BY i 
CARL VAN VECHTEN. ALFRED R. VAN VECHTEN is 


KNOPF. here a zealous, if some- 
what belated, recruit in the revolt against the village. The 
countess, a woman of forty, finding her childhood home in 
Towa a tedious place after half a life-time spent in the gay 
capitals of Europe, returns to Italy taking with her the town 
ne’er-do-well, a handsome, dreamy boy of seventeen. A 
tempting beginning for a Van Vechten novel. It is the hope 
of many of Mr. Van Vechten’s customers that he will soon 
see fit to finish it. 


SPORTS CAUSE AND TREATMENT, [TWAS said of ol 
Y. CROWELL COMPANY. that nations would 
be happy when kings became philosophers or philosophers 
became kings. Mr. Darrow would have judges become 
psychiatrists and psychiatrists become judges that the 
problems of crime might be treated scientifically and 
not by the antiquated proceedure of present day criminal 
practice. Of the many books on crime this book is unquestion- 
ably the ablest. The method of treatment suggested by Mr. 
Darrow represents the very best opinion of the day. Only the 
extremely low level of intelligence in state legislatures ob- 
structs the enactment of the legislation that is needed in 
order to revise the criminal code in accordance with the new 
criminology. 


MUSIC OF THE PAST, BY WANDA 
LANDOWSKA. TRANSLATED FROM : 
THE FRENCH BY WILLIAM AS. a famous harpsichord- 
PENWALL BR 


ADY. ALFRED . 

KNOPF ist, has made a very shrewd 
analysis of the musical mannerisms of the past. Hers 
is the historical approach. What she finds in the history 
of music is not progress but change—“undulation.” The 
suitability of the music to the thought and feeling of the time 
is the keynote of her criticism. Madame Landowska makes 
out a very convincing case for the historical approach in 
musical criticism. From her point of view many of the 
apparent shortcomings of the music of past centuries (such as 
lack of volume in orchestras of the classical period) were, in 
fact, not due to ignorance but to the taste of the times. Taste 
changes and music changes with it. Thus it is that the 
historians of all ages have regarded music as ‘‘a modern art.” 
The point of view is not a novel one but it is very adequately 
handled in this book and Mr. Bradley is to be commended for 
making it accessible to us in his excellent translation. 


ADAME Landowska, 
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THE INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED 
KAMMERER. TRANSLATED BY A; alous caption of this 
PAUL-MAERKER-BRANDEN. BONI * 

& LIVERIGHT. book is sure to win it 
many readers among the curious. Nevertheless, upon even 
the most perfunctory perusal, of its contents, it becomes 
immediately manifest, that the title represents a slight over- 
statement. The experiments described by Mr. Kammerer 
are very interesting and will, no doubt, attract wide attention 
among biologists. Yet, it cannot be said, that they make out 
a very convincing case for the inheritance of acquired char- 
acteristics. Notwithstanding the doubtful character of his 
“proofs,” the author should receive the serious attention of 
biologists, for his numerous experiments, wide scholarship 
and scientific integrity. Unless the translation unduly flatters 
the original, Mr. Kammerer is a man of excellent literary 
taste. 


HE apparently anom- 


LEAVES FROM THE GOLDEN et 
BOUGH, BY LADY FRAZER. RAZER'S GOLDEN 


THE MACMILLAN CO. BOUGH may have lost 
much of its original authority among anthropologists since 
its appearance many years ago, but among all lovers of the 
fanciful in literature, it is still a source of endless delight. 
Purely as an anthology, of the myths and legends of many 
races, it is a veritable storehouse of treasure. In this vol- 
ume, Lady Frazer has collected a group of stories and leg- 
ends, culled from her husband’s monumental work. These 
represent only a small portion of the charming stories of 
folklore, witch-craft, and demonology, in which the Golden 
Bough abounds. There is sufficient material for many vol- 
umes like this one, and it is to be hoped that Lady Frazer 
will have both the leisure and the inclination to prepare 
them for publication. The book is attractively illustrated 
by H. M. Brock who has caught the spirit of the text and 
added much to the beauty of the book. 


AMERICAN HOMES OF TODAY, c 
BY AUGUSTA OWEN PATTER- UCH has been written 
SON. THE MACMILLAN CO. about the American 


sky-scraper and other forms of business and industrial archi- 
tecture in America. There are those, who would assure us, 
that the sky-scraper, represents America’s only original ar- 
chitectural style. So much has been made of this branch 
of architecture, that the American home has been almost 
completely over-looked by the critics of the art and craft of 
building. Those who have written about it have done so 
only in a spirit of dispraise. For them, the American home, 
is the bromidic bungalow and the unrelieved severity of the 
fashionable apartment building. Except in the pages of the 
architectural journals, very little has been written about 
the splendid achievements of the American architect in the 
erection of beautiful country homes of great elegance and 
irreproachable taste. The home-builder of large means has 
given the American architect many opportunities to display 
his genius. There are homes in all parts of the country 
that are worth going a long way to see. Many of them are 
works of original genius and in style and plan faithfully re- 
present the personal characteristics and requirements of the 
owner. To say that the architecture of American homes is 
not of a high order simply because the commercial builder 
and the real estate speculator erect rows of houses that 
resemble one another like so many boxes, is to miss one 
of the fundamental facts of home-building. To achieve art 
in architecture the builder must place at the disposal of the 
architect materials that have not become hackneyed by over- 
use, and building craftsmen of more than ordinary skill. The 
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work must go on at a leisurely pace and much time must be 
consumed in experimentation and even, if necessary, in re- 
building. All this demands a considerable outlay of money. 
Consequently, the finest examples of home-building are those 
which have been erected at great expense by builders and 
architects who have not been hampered by the limitations of 
the commercial builder or the owner of small means. The 
author of this book has brought together within its covers 
examples of some of the finest types of domestic architecture 
in the United States. It is a well-balanced collection and 
reveals a comprehensive knowledge of architectural values. 


wae ne ae a BY HE principal character in this 


AND LIVERIGHT. sic book will not be unfamiliar to 
Mr. Hecht’s readers. He appears as the hero of several 
stories in the ‘Thousand and One Afternoons.” From the 
fragmentary sketches of the ‘“Thousand and One Afternoons,” 
where his adventures are like the intermittent repetitions of a 
leit motif in the overture, the author has developed a dramatic 
figure of great power and beauty. It is a much more meaty 
book than “Erik Dorn" and of surer craftsmanship than 
“Gargoyles.” 


SOME ASERCTS OF MOBERN \\ [HEREIN Mr. Noyes 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. “views with alarm.” “The 
old completeness of view,” he says, ‘the old single-hearted 
synthesis which saw the complex world in its essential 
unity, saw it steadily and saw it whole, man as a soul and 
body, life and death as a march to immortality, and the 
universe as a miracle with a single meaning, all that white 
light of vision has been broken up into a thousand prismatic 
and shifting reflections.’ Mr. Noyes sheds many an elo- 
quent tear for the passing of the “old certainties’ and 
“certain great fundamental faiths.” For those who do not 
agree with him, Mr. Noyes has the devastating epithet of 
“modern critics.” We fear, that unfortunately, we are a 
modern critic, for, we too, prefer a ‘‘thousand prismatic and 
shifting reflections’ to “a universe with a single meaning.” 
We cannot believe with Mr. Noyes that “‘analysis has gone 
so far that we are in danger of intellectual disintegration.” 
Nor, are we so sure as Mr. Noyes, that we know what are 
“the great central facts of life.” Mr. Noyes may have his 
“old certainties.’’ We are perfectly willing to risk a little 
more analysis in spite of the ‘“‘danger of intellectual disin- 
tegration.” 


STICKS AND STONES: A STUDY OF 

AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE AND 

CIVILIZATION, BY se a MUMFORD. 
BONI AND LIVERIGHT, 


R. MUMFORD 

emerges upon an 
untrodden field. Strange 
as it may seem, there has never appeared any really adequate 
critical treatment of American architecture in its larger aspects. 
Had Mr. Mumford done no more than merely sketch the out- 
lines of such a work, we should have been everlastingly in- 
debted to him. But he accomplished much more than this. 
His book is in fact a very comprehensive analysis of the subject, 
both from the standpoint of the artist and the historian. Some 
of his theories offered in explanation of the origin of style are 
far-fetched, to be sure, as, for example, the observation that 
the classical architecture in America was a political pose. At 
least, his notions are novel and provocative, and we may 
expect other critics of the building art to take issue with him 
on many points and thus develop an adequate body of litera- 
ture on this all-too-neglected subject. 
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Plays of the Season 


By WiLuiaAM H. SAHUD 


HE quality of plays appearing this season in New York, 

Chicago and intermediate cities compares favorably with 

that of last when the theatrical menu was topped by THE 

MIRACLE, OEDIPUS REX, PEER GYNT, ST. JOAN, 

the Moscow Art Theater and several creditable revivals of 
Shakespeare. 

WHAT PRICE GLORY is the outstanding production of 
the new crop. DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS, by O'Neill; 
FIREBRAND, Edwin Justus Mayer's farce about Cellini, 
and MINICK, a stage version of Edna Ferber’s novel, may be 
considered ‘‘close seconds.” 

RAIN still holds forth in the east. THE SWAN has 
appeared in and left Chicago and is now touring. Walter 
Hampden has shelved CYRANO and new plays are being 
offered in the usual profusion. 

In New York, Anderson and Stallings’ WHAT PRICE 
GLORY won immediate approval. Although a war play, it has 
avoided the stigma usually attached to such drama or fiction. 
The company is headed by Wolheim and Boyd, respectively, 
the marine captain and his top sergeant, both of whom are in 
love with the innkeeper’s daughter. The action centers about 
the struggle between two of the “hardest” regular soldiers in 
the A. E. F. 

Cellini, as depicted in THE FIREBRAND, is no more Cellini 
than he is Cleopatra. But the Italian silversmith—or, anyhow, 
the character bearing his name—furnishes many laughs. 
The play is cleverly constructed, the situations which arise are 
unexpected and the lines spirited. Joseph Schildkraut is, 
unfortunately for both the play and himself, taking the role 
of Benvenuto. Frank Morgan, as the Duke of Florence, gives 
a delightful performance. 

George S. Kaufman took “Old Man Minick,”’ cut off the 
“Old Man” and behold: another play was ready in which 
O. P. Heggie could be starred. The novel has been made into 
a good play—one of the few, the scene of which is laid in 
Chicago. 

With the opening of the Chicago season, mid-western 
audiences had their first sight of ST. JOAN, which can be 
looked upon as a between-season offering, for if I recall cor- 
rectly, Shaw’s play started rather late in New York’s last 
season, or very early in this. 

Shaw, like the Maid, may have heard voices while working 
on ST. JOA N, or maybe, he started in a fine fettle and kept 
up the pace throughout the many scenes—all the time keep- 
ing his tongue in his cheek. Whatever his inspiration, he has 
produced a great work. 

Shaw gives free reign to his matchless, caustic wit and de- 
lightful satire, reaching unrivalled heights in the scene in the 
Earl of Warwick’s tent and in the epilogue, which bears the 
finished touch of genius. 

Julia Arthur’s portrayal of Joan deserves the highest praise. 
She not only lives the heroic Maid of history, but also gives to 
her the psychology with which Shaw has endowed her in ex- 
planation of the mystery miracle of her personality. 

The cast, in the main, is adequate. Particular mention going 
to Lynn Pratt, who had the difficult role of the Earl of War- 
wick; Philip, Leigh, as the Dauphin, and Henry Travers, as 
Chaplain de Stogumber. 

The grandeur and noble simplicity of the action were aided 
greatly by the scenery. Despite the many changes and shifts 
and the length of the production, there was no desire on the 


part of Chicago audiences to either become restless or leave 
before the final curtain. 


Jane Cowl as Juliet is the most beautiful interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s heartbreaking heroine that has been seen on 
the American stage in a generation. She is lovely enough to 
fulfill every imagined picture of the Veronese maiden of un- 
happy destiny. 

She has refined the role to its lyric elements and sustains the 
mood of girlhood in its first love. 

In Rollo Peters, Miss Cowl has a boyish and natural Romeo, 
who is a match for her simplicity. Mr. Peters, also, is the 
designer of the settings and costumes. Her company does not 
bristle with rare old declaimers of the Bard, but it acts the play 
with animation, spirit and speed. 

In the balcony scene, tradition is violated. The window in 
which the lovely Juliet stands is in the center of the stage— 
an arrangement made for the first time in generations. 


Not content with her revival of the Shakespearean tragedy, 
Miss Cowl alternated that play with performances of WHO 
KNOWS, a sordid drama, by Dr. Hans Mueller, of Vienna. 

Miss Cowl rose to superb dramatic heights in the part of 
Anna, the woman of the streets into whose life suddenly comes 
a real love and whose climb to respectability ends when the 
unhappy near-mother jumps from her prison house of “right 
living,” putting an end to her own life and the child's. 

Marion Evensen and Diana Vance in the roles of her com- 
panions in the old life were sparkling and true to type. Rollo 
Peters did all he could with the part of the musician-lover. 


In THE GOOSE 
HANGS HIGH, the 
“scatter-brain, no ac- 
count youth”’ of today 
is vindicated — vindi- 
cated in so decisive a 
manner that nearly all 
parents of boys and 
girls in college, who 
saw this play of Ameri- 
can home life heaved a 
sigh of relief and again 
began to see the good 
in their children de- 
spite the seeming lack 
of “common sense and 
realization of responsi- 
bility” of said off- 
spring. 

This comedy is a 
work of charm and is 
admirably staged by 
the Dramatist’s 
Theater. 


The cast is one of the best balanced appearing in recent 
seasons. Norman Trevor, in the role of the father; Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen, as the shocked grandmother; Eric Dressler 
and Elizabeth Wells, the naively natural collegians, and 
Katherine Grey, as the mother, stand out through their 
admirable acting. 





Norman Trevor 
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The play is on the toad and if it appears in your 
community avail yourself of the opportunity to “learn’’ your 
children, and if ye be not a parent, get the information to store 
up for future use. 


Darkest Africa has often 
been portrayed on the stage, 
but a play on it dealing with 
the life of the white man in 
that fever-ridden, soul and 
body destroying climate of 
its west coast, had to wait 
for ‘‘White Cargo’ to be 
written by a man who had 
actually lived the life pic- 
tured in the drama. 

Leon Gordon, the author, 
shows that in spite of disease, 
savages, squalor, privation 
and dry-rot, the desire for 
female companionship in the 
hearts of the white men, is 
just as strong as ever, and 
that in spite of the fact there 

aye Exeaet are no white women within 
hundreds of miles. It is but natural then, that these same 
white men who came to Africa with such high ideals, gradually 
lose their health and their ideals and sooner or later, unable to 
see white women, live and fraternize with the black ones. 


Gladys Frazier, as the native vamp, is one of the main 
reasons why the play is having such a long and successful run. 





And then we swing 
around the world to Nip- 
pon, where as Prince 
Hagane, Walker White- 
side adds a notable figure 
to his list of dramatic per- 
sonages. An artist with 
few peers among living 
actors, he knows how to 
create and sustain a char- 
acter, subtlely differen- 
tiating him from others of 
similar type. 

Hagane is a Japanese 
noble in SAKURA, a 
silken melodrama of love 
and diplomatic intrigue. 
The action centers about a 
Japanese girl, educated in the United States, who believes 
herself in love with the nephew of the German ambassador to 
Nippon, though bethrothed at the same time, by her father, 
to the prince, whom she later learns to love. 

The prince is engaged in treaty negotiations with the Ameri- 
can envoy. Germany is excluded from the pact. The young 
German compromises the girl, humiliates the prince and there- 
by does signal service for his fatherland by putting a tempor- 
ary halt to the bargaining. The dramatic tangle is solved by 
the capable prince. 

Throughout the four acts the play holds the audience spell- 
bound. Whiteside’s two love scenes with Sada, played by 
Sydney Shields, are the very essence of romance. Miss Shields, 
who is both physically and emotionally beautiful, is a little 
short of idea as Sada. 





Walker Whiteside 
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- When we come to HIGH 
STAKES, in which Lowell 
Sherman is starred it carries 
its ‘knock out”’ punch in the 
third act. The first two 
stanzas of the play serving 
as lively sparring matches for 
the ‘‘main bout.” 

A November-May _ ro- 
mance is the excuse for the 
drama. 

Wilton Lackeye, as a rich 
man of 60, has married 
Phoebe Foster, who takes 
the part of a girl of 23. Heis 
dotingly in love with her 
through two acts and she is 
happy and proud of her 
“daddy,” for the same length 
of time. The love making of 
these two is so realistic that 
it verges on boredom, and 
yet arouses keen interest. 

Sherman, as the younger 
brother of the bridegroom, 
livens up the action a little 
in these acts. But it is in the 
third act that the electrical display is turned loose. 

Lackeye was being “‘shaken down” by the girl and another 
crook, her lover and criminal partner. The plot is exposed in a 
dramatic manner by Sherman and results in a clashing of per- 
sonalities with Miss Foster that draws sparks. 

The play is finely staged and throughout Sherman’s skilled 
direction is evident. 





Lowell Sherman 


Falling back upon slang we find a pleasant flattering and 
genial play built around the expressive word, “A PPLE- 
SAUCE.” Allan Dinehart, in the part of Bill McAllister, 
dishes up the fruit chop suey. He is a smooth spoken bearer 
of the simplest college degree, whose sole determination is 
never to work. 

This comedy of American bluff contains plenty of satire, 
not of the bitter caustic variety, but of the sort that makes the 
average playgoer exclaim, ‘“‘If that isn’t just like Jennie Jones 
back home.” 

The play centers about Hazel Robinson, played by Clai- 
borne Foster, who is confronted with marrying either the 
Applesauce disher or Rollo, the gentleman of finance and self 
satisfaction. With her marriage to Bill, one would expect the 
young husband to reform in the manner of the movie prodigal, 
but he, by the adroit use of an inexhaustible supply of the sauce 
of the apple, succeeds in obtaining a young mansion for his 
bride, a honeymoon of indefinite duration in the woods and a 
prospective partnership in his prosperous uncle’s coal busi- 
ness—all this without doing a lick of work. 

Jessie Crommette, as Ma Robinson, combines pathos and 
humor in a finished characterization, and thus helps to round 
out a well-balanced cast. 


When it comes to musical comedy, we must first turn to the 
Dolly Sisters who have not been in these parts for a long time 
and whose appearance in SITTING PRETTY is a gala 
occasion. 

The show, the lyrics and tunes of which were written by 
Wodehouse, Bolton and Kern, is a brilliant one encrusted with 
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jewels of wit and pulse-quickening music. There are two songs 
which “‘stop the show” and make you glad again that you're 
still alive. One is ‘‘Bongo on the Congo” and the other “Dear 
Old-Fashioned Prison of Mine.” They are positive proof 


that the American public does not need ‘writing down to” 
but prefers to catch at things ‘‘away over their heads.” There 
are plenty of other tuneful numbers throughout the play. 

The Dolly Sisters are clever and amusing. As dancers they 
are superb. They dance repeatedly, but it is not until the last 
few minutes of the final act that they break loose and show 
their real terpsichorean genius. 





The Dolly Sisters 


Frank McIntyre has a ‘“‘lusciously” funny part and gets 
every ‘‘drop” out of it. Fred Santley and Paul Frawley do a 
lot of the singing. The orchestra, a special Vincent Lopez 
band, comes in for its share of applause. 


Chicago theater-goers 
liked Joe Laurie, Jr., in 
PLAIN JANE so much 
that following a run at 
the Illinois Theater and 
after a week in St. Louis, 
the play went right back 
there and found parking 
space in the Woods The- 
ater, just vacated by the 
super-films. 

Like many men stars 
we could name, Joe is 
two-thirds of the “whole 
show.” He can “double 
in brass’”’ if necessary to 
get his “‘stuff across.” 
This time he appears as a 
member of the well known 
prize fighting fraternity. 

A boxing match is one 
of the features of the per- 
formance. Laurie’s pup- 
pil, the son of the doll 
magnate, hands a “‘Kayo”’ 
to the heavily-backed champion and incidentally wins enough 
money to help Jane Lee put her now famous doll on the market. 

The last time we saw this plot—if not just,this one, it had a 
strange resemblance—the heroine left her small town home, 





Joe Laurie, Jr. 
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sold her specially designed sun bonnets in the big city and 
became a financial success. This year its dolls—wonder what 
it will be next? 


Jay Gould fights as Dick Kingsley, the hero; Maxine Brown 
is Jane, and Marion Saki is la premiere danseuse of the aggre- 
gation. 


Ada-May, known as 
Ada Mae Weeks when 
she last appeared, is 
starred in LOLLIPOP, 
the newest of Savage 
productions. 

Pep is the watch- 
word of the entire pro- 
ceeding. The play has 
been likened to a centi- 
pede as it is built and 
seems to depend al- 
most entirely upon the 
feet of the members of 
the cast. 

In addition to Mlle. 
Ada, who treads a 
resilient pace, there 
are Dina Harris, who 
looks like Ina Claire 
and dances in the sup- 
porting embrace of Ted 
Trevor; Evelyn Bennet, who holds in reserve her dance de 
resistance until nearly the end of the evening, and a dozen of the 
inimitable Tiller girls, all of whom help to make “‘Lollipop” a 
good dancing show. Gus Shy keeps the audience in good humor 
(when he is not dancing) during those short intervals when 
the other dancers are resting or changing their costumes. 

Zelda Sears has written a clever plot about the poor mis- 
treated orphan girl who inherits a fortune from her “‘oil” uncle 
upon which the producer hangs his songs and dance numbers. 
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Without any doubt as to its relationship to its eleven older 
sisters and brothers, THE PASSING SHOW OF 1924 is 
filling the theater with its spectacular abundance. 

Plenty of songs, comedians, several superb dancers and one 
dazzling chorus feature ofter another go far towards building 
up an evening's entertainment for the T. B. M. and his stenog- 
rapher. 

Billy B. Van, ex-burlesque entrepreneur; Jack Rose, world’s 
champion hat destroyer, and Lulu McConnell, the good 
natured feminine Falstaff, who makes the world laugh with her, 
are the chief funmakers of the current Edition. Van has a 
telephone skit that would draw a laugh even from Buster 
Keaton, and he and Miss McConnell take the leads in an 
elaborate burlesque of the ‘‘Yankee In King Arthur’s Court.” 

Pretty, little Eleanor Williams wins the hearts of her audi- 
ences with her dancing. The Lockfords present a smashing 
terpsichorean duet. 

LeRoy Duffield, Olga Cook and Dorothy Janice take care 
of the vocal chapters of this year’s volume of the Messrs. 
Shuberts’ ‘Best seller.” 


And there is “‘NO, NO, NANNETTE,” a pleasing confection, 
an airy, delicate concoction to satisfy the palate desirous 
of something at once tart with humor and sweet with 
a confusion of gracious lingerie and memorable tunes. 
It has been going strong for many months and dares 
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to hope for a record run. _ By all accounts its daring will be 
rewarded despite an inauspicious beginning. The show 
started with one young lady playing the lead whom the 
powers saw fit to supersede. 


Louise Groody, remembered for her showing in ‘‘Good 
Morning Dearie’ two years ago, now dances and postures 
through the part 
of Nannette, in a 
manner that,  to- 
gether with the two 
songs, ‘I Want To 
Be Happy’ and 
“Tea For Two” 
accounts for a good 
deal of the show’s 
appeal and success. 

The web of plot 
is spun around 
Nannette and her 
Uncle Jimmy Smith, 
a part filled deftly 
and comically by 
Charles Winninger. 
Jimmy is an inno- 
cent male with gen- 
erous habits and a 
The three young women who play him for 





gullible soul. 
some sort of fish, but certainly no piker, and their collision 
with his immediate friends and family, or rather his attempts 
to avert such an accident, furnish the evening’s suspense. 
All of which is rather too slender to account for a grand start 
toward a record run. 


But Pauline, who cooks for the Smiths and does much better 
as a social critic, is one additional reason for an extended stay 
in Chicago. Georgia O’Ramey makes of Pauline an amusing 
servant with an irascible tongue and awkward body. The 
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persons here set down and the music by Vincent Youmans 
answer any question as to why Chicago is holding on to ‘No, 
No, Nannette,”’ and will not give New York a peek at it. 


The third ‘MUSIC BOX 
REVUE,” now appearing in 
Chicago, left New York only 
because it had to make room 
for the fourth edition in 
Irving Berlin’s annual series. 

There is plenty of variety, 
beauty and vigor in the 
production. A number of 
old time stars and favorites 
are in the cast, but they are 
by no means ‘‘has beens.” 

Joseph Santley, the per- 
petual “juvenile,” and his 
charming wife, Ivy Sawyer, 
give good accounts of them- 
selves. Florence Moore is 
still the best comedienne 
this generation has known. 
She is given two eutstanding opportunities in her act with the 
“Do-Ra-Mi” girls and in the skit with Santley, ‘“‘Another Good 
Girl Gone Wrong.” Johnny Burke, Hugh Cameron and Solly 
Ward complete the quartet of comedy makers who enliven 
the proceedings. 

Audiences don’t seem to be able to get enough from Phil 
Baker and his accordion. And John Steel is a host in him- 
self with his lyric tenor voice. Ruth Thomas proves to be a 
good partner for Steel in their duets. The dean of the ‘“‘Box’s’’ 
dancers is Florence O’Denishawn. She is aided by others, 
the ablest of them being Dorothy Dilley. 

The scenery and music keep up to the par set by the youth- 
ful composer in ‘Watch Your Step” and this edition’s two 
predecessors. 





Florence Moore 


A Bowery Phoenix 


By JUNE E. MANSFIELD 


VERY five hundred years, according to Egyptian 

mythology, a sacred bird like an eagle with red and 
golden plumage, came out of Arabia to Heliopolis 
where it burned itself on the altar and rose again from its 
ashes, young and beautiful. Out of the squalor and poverty 
of the Bowery has sprung, from a little leather chest, a nobly 
proportioned vault which threatens to endure. Every New 
Yorker, as well as the foot-loose ‘“‘hinterland jake,” aould 
take a holiday and visit Pershing Square. 

Opposite the Commodore Maximus, with its mute granite 
wings, stands this edifice which rivals the great Florentine 
palaces of the Renaissance. Its austere elegance and majestic 
sweep is inspiring. Imagine a luminous basilica lined on 
either side by noble marble pillars. Pillars that have been 
quarried in nine different quarters of the globe. Pillars so 
lovely and audacious they hold you at a distance like some 
dazzling courtesan. Underfoot a cool intriguing mosaic of 
even tenor. And in the center of this great oval as pretty a 
cage for man or beast as one could ask of any architect. Here, 


to transact the day’s business, is set down the entire appar- 
atus—men, machines and dollar bills. Here a clerk is merely 
a clerk, that is to say—a cipher. The architecture is the 
thing. The only thing! 

As a depositor I should crave just one privilege. To 
surrender my shekels and dream: of Michael Angelo’s tomb 
for the Pope Julius, of Leonardo’s wasted efforts in ‘The Last 
Supper,” of the superb cruelty in Donatello's ‘Judith and 
Holofernes,”’ of the perverse, sadistic mien of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, and of Savonarola’s bon-fire ‘‘de luxe’’ in that 
splendorous Florentine city of the Renaissance. 

Squat little monsters poke their ugly visage at the populace 
from out the huge bronze portals. Mishapen, bowlegged, 
sinister little devils. But beautiful when raised in lacquered 
bronze on a hammered door. 

This bank of the Bowery Medicis is a luminous Dantesque 
vision in a crowded thoroughfare, a shimmer of frozen music 
in a seething mart of commerce. Truly, a Bowery phoenix. 
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Here is hope for the 
man who cries aloud 
against the Age of the 
Machine. 

Here is promise for 
him who can find no 
means of self-expression 
because he feels that 
the world’s great need 
for ‘‘quantity produc- 
tion” has destroyed in- 
itiative. 

Here is proof that, 
despite the roar, and 
rattle, and whir of ma- 
chines, great and small, 
Art still lives in those 
whose souls house the 
divine spark. 

To the operator who 
is attuned to music, 
there are symphonies 
in the rhythmic roar of 
a giant printing press 
or carpet loom, but such 
music if for him alone. 
He may find joy in it, 
but he can not broad- 
cast his pleasure, for he 
alone hears it. To all 
but the operator the 
machine has a _ value 
utilitarian only. 
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But the product of 
some machines is lim- 
ited only by the in- 
genuity of their oper- 
ators, as is proved by 
the illustrations on these 
pages—showing a new 
form of decoration which 
in its appeal to eye and 
mind, rivals the art of 
the etcher. 

These pictures were 
produced on a machine 
—an ordinary type- 
writer such as is used 
in thousands of business 
offices to lighten the 
labors of prosaic busi- 
ness. 

Examine them closely. 

Assure yourself that 
every delicate line, every 
shade and nuance, is 
the imprint of the steel 
characters that ordinar- 
ily produce but words 
and symbols. 
» Then hold the page at 
arm’s length and observe 
the artistic blending of 
these ,characters into 
pictures the equal of 
steel etchings, 
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This is what Omar Campbell of Chicago, the 
originator of this clever idea, has to say about 
this new form of “‘machine-made” Art. 

Try it on your typewriter! The accompanying 
illustrations are reproductions from Mr. Camp- 
bell's originals. Not a line has been changed or 
retouched. 

“With a little practice, plus imagination, these 
and even more delicate designs can readily be 
produced on any ordinary typewriter. 

“Some three years ago, when in need of a title 
page for a book that I had typed, it suddenly 
occurred to me that by combining certain 
characters, figures, and symbols, found on 
the ordinary writing machine, singularly 
attractive designs could be made. After 
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making various attempts and ruining several 
good sheets of paper, the result was a striking 
arcade, supported by delicate columns, be- 
tween which I placed my title. This was in 
a measure but a crude design; however, it led 
to more intricate ones, until I discovered that 
the number of different designs one can pro- 
duce on a typewriter is practically unlimited. 

“On dove-gray stock, for example, some 
really neat Easter cards were made by placing 
along the left-hand margin a narrow panel in 
the form of an old Gothic church-window, 
with saints, crosses and other decorative 
features. Below this and detached there- 
from, three worn, moss-grown steps were 
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placed; spanning the paper from the top of the panel 
to the right margin was a rather elaborate framework of a 
pergola, hung with festoons and garlands. Then two little 
verses expressing Easter greetings were neatly typed and, 
when completed, the entire design was traced over lightly 
with gold ink. The recipients of these cards would not be- 
lieve they had been made with the aid of a typewriter. 

“Tt is essential in order to produce satisfactory results that 
the machine be accurate and free from defects. Let the be- 
ginner first make various simple combinations of characters; 
for instance, a line of ‘f’s’; then re-type the same line with ‘j’s’. 
He will then have a simple and attractive figure that can be 
utilized in various ways. Let him then underscore the entire 
line, and below thisstrike alternately the parenthesis, asterisk 
and opposite parenthesis. Then re-type the line with periods 
on parentheses only, going over the same line a third time 
with the hyphen. 





“These different combinations can be placed into any 
desired form, depending upon the taste of the typist, al- 
ways considering the purpose for which it is intended. 
Trees, shrubbery, etc., can be best produced with the 
asterisk; clouds, flying birds, pillars or columns with the 
parentheses. Very often it is necessary to work with an 
open machine; that is, the paper must be placed in various 
positions in order to obtain certain effects. 

“With a little practice, imagination and good judgment, 
any one familiar with a typewriter should soon become 
quite proficient in this most interesting work.” 

You will agree that this is a rather ingenious method of 
utilizing a soulless machine for artistic purposes. 

Have you any hobby of your own that is interesting and 
original enough to be passed on to the readers of Pearson's? 
If so send a description and example of it to our Editorial 
Department, and if it merits publication, you will see it 
in an early issue. 
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This Radio 
Set Brings 
Music to 
Your Home 





Opera, Jazz, Vaudeville will be at your finger tips, 
with the Elgin Super-Reinartz in your home. 


This is the 


amous set that has heard London, 


Madrid, Aberdeen and Newcastle so often. 


Don’t pay the other fellow for doing 
what you can do yourself. Build your own 
Radio set—and have the fun of building 
it! The Elgin Super-Reinartz is supplied 
“knocked down.”’ But it is different from 
the average so-called knocked down set. 

Everything is drilled, the panel is en- 
graved—and there is absolutely nothing 


The Elgin Super-Reinartz is the set that 
has repeatedly tuned in 2LO, the hard-to- 
get London station. This same set has 
logged every worthwhile station in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 

The parts supplied you are exact dupli- 
cates of the parts we used in the original 
model, the hook-up is the same and an 


exact simplified working drawing 
is supplied. You can’t go wrong! 
We guarantee every part in the El- 
gin Super-Reinartz to bethe utmost 


to solder. The parts assemble 
just like building blocks, all wires 
“clip’’ into place and the panel 
slides in the grooved cabinet and 


FREE! 


We want you to learn 
more about this amaz- 
ing set—mail the cou- 


fits! Nothing to do but drive a | pon with your name | in efficiency. We guarantee the 
few screws! en pooh gen the | drawings furnished you to be 


duplicates of the same set that 
heard London. We guarantee re- 


If you can use a screw driver 
you can build this highly efficient 
receiving set in an hour or so. ception that is only possible on 
Then call in your friends and show other sets twice the size and price, 
them the set you built yourself! Show them providing our drawings are followed and 
how easy it is to tune in the stations they the set is properly constructed as we 
have been unable to get with ordinary sets. direct! Read our FREE offer to you. 


ELGIN 


Super-Reinartz 


“THE FORD OF RADIO” 


complete working 
drawings of the Elgin 
einartz— ab- 
solutely FREE! 


Super- 





TEAR THIS OFF. 


Elgin Radio Supply Company 
Suite A, 207 E. Chicago St., ELGIN, ILL. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY 


“You are entirely too modest in your oe o oil 
Pacific , Coast , apn fons speaker regu! ee 


ing @_» Clare Hopps, Royal Oak, Mich. I want to know all about the set that heard 
—o interesting and hel es You hae London. Send the working drawings of the 
Elgin Super-Reinartz set by return mail—Free! 
“You have a winner. . . Had 1 no idea it coul be I am enclosing a stamp to cover postage. 
assembled so ly." Mass. 


J. sunyen, Holyoke, 


abla by Palit to Seringfeld, Mamas} loud speaker.” 
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All Roads 
Lead to the 


CONGRESS 


In Chicago truly all roads lead to the 
Congress. Travelers who pride them- 
selves on knowing their Chicago in- 
variably include the Congress in their 
itinerary. The erstwhile wayfarer finds 
here ‘‘all the comforts of home’’— 
plus the incomparable service that 
characterizes the Congress. 

A cuisine par excellence, a corps of 
attentive, well-trained employees, and 
an admirable organization all com- 
bine to make the Congress the recog- 
nized pace-maker in Chicago. Here 
one may know the joys of living, 
enhanced by the artistry of a metro- 
politan hostelry. 

The Congress is located conveniently 
on the Boulevard, in the heart of Chi- 
cago’s most exclusive shopping dis- 
trict; within walking distance of the 
famous ‘“‘loop,’’ yet apart from the 
bustle and clang of the city. 

You'll be glad, on that motor trip, 
that all roads lead to the Congress. 


Congress Hotel 
and Annex 


S. R. KAUFMAN, President 
Michigan Avenue at Congress Street 
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Hotel Atlantic 


Hotel Atlantic Hot 
Hotel Atlantic Hote 


Hotel Atlantic Hotel Atlanti 
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Hotel stlan 
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Hotel A Jantic 


Hotel Atlant 
Hotel Atlant ) 
Hotel Atlantir 
Hotel Atlan! 
Hotel Atlant 
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Hotel Atlantic Hote 
Hotel Atlantic Hot 
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Pershing Hotel 


CHICAGO 


“ OY OF a At Cottage Grove 

H. E. Rice, Jr., TEEPE ne Mba hh Se and 64th 
i qi eo ee ul treet, inthe heart 

Manager of the South Side 


Hotel Pershing te A J i 33 : } hotel district. 


In the Pershing there is quality of accommo- 
dation without excessive cost. 

The rates for one person are from $2.50 to $5 
a day, for two persons $3.50 to $6. A beauti- 
fully furnished room fifteen feet long and pro- 
portionately wide with private bath may be 
had at $3 a day. 

Elevated express trains, surface cars, motor 
coaches and suburban trains all nearby. 


Hotels Pershing 
and Claridge are 
operated under 
the personal di- 
rection of the 
Messrs. Rice. 


Hotel 


Claridge 


Dearborn St. North of Division 


CHICAGO . ga a FERiceSr, 


Manager 


Hotel Claridg e 


Hotel Claridge marks a new 
order of things among Chicago 
hotels. The Claridge is new 
and uniquely equipped. In 
the hotel are such features as: 


Swimming Pool 
Gymnasium 
Handball Courts 
Indoor Golf Net 


Notably moderate prices pre- 
vail throughout. 


Hotel Claridge has 300 fine, 
bright, cheery rooms, nearly all 
with bath tub and shower. 
Rates are from $2.50 to $5 for 
one person—correspondingly 
moderate for two, with special 
weekly rates that are un- = 
equalled. 





Knowledge of 


Languages a 
Modern Nec- 
essity— 


M2PERN conditions, so- 

cially and in business, 
demand a knowledge of more 
than one language. Your ed- 
ucation is incomplete until 
you have acquired a knowl- 
edge of at least one language 


other than your native tongue. 


By the famous Berlitz Con- 
versational Method French, 
Spanish, German, Italian, 
Russian; English, and _ all 
other modern languages can 
be mastered quickly and easi- 
ly. Native teachers and 
classes limited to ten mem- 
bers each assure rapid pro- 
gress. Private Lessons if de- 
sired. 

Instruction Day and Eve- 
ning. Get in touch with our 


nearest school. 


Free Trial Lesson 


BERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


EsT 1676 356 BRANCHES 


New York, 30 West 34th Street 
Brooklyn, 218 Livingston Street 
Boston, 132 Boylston Street 
Philadelphia, 1500 Spruce Street 
Washington, 816 14th Street, N. W. 
Baltimore, 511 Cathedral Street 
Orange, N. J., 56 William Street 
Detroit, David Whitney Building 
Chicago, 56 East Congress Street 
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THE MENDELSSOHN CLUB COOK BOOK 


Contains 1394 Valuable Recipes with instructions for 
Cooking and serving them. Also menus for social 
functions, and a concise manual of table etiquette. 


Compiled By Musicians and Music Lovers 
and Told in an Original and Charming Way 


7 

ye 
The Mendelssohn Club Cook Book is Many of the most accomplished women musicians v4 
unlike any other cook book ever compiled. are famed for their culinary abilities. Singers 7 
It is the work of a large group of women especially must be careful of their diet. Con- / 
devoted to the art of music—an unique sequently many great singers, Madame 72 
collaboration! There is about their menus Ernestine Schumann-Heink for example 7 The 
a daring originality and the fertile imagina- * : . 2 Mendelssoh: 
tion that characterizes the artist. For ee STS pabiards ne pe at S 7 “Club, 
She Maer ey qualinics that datingnisl ens have contributed their favorite 4 Domestic Scien: nce, 
musical artist distinguish also the culinary Rockford, Illinois. 


artist. recipes to this cook-book. se Dear Madame: 
Pi losed please find $2.50 
one copy ro the een] 
gue Club Book, postage prepai: 


7 
7 


PE I os saccccaicren resins ceasitineisanstacaies 


Address 
(If you desire more than one 
amend the above according]. nay 

or express charges.) 


Mendelssohn Club of Rockford, Ill., Pub. 


Rockford, Illinois 
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A Glowing Tribute to a Great 
Instrument 


Artists of the Chicago Civic Opera Company praise the merits of the new 


STORY & CLARK GRAND PIANO 


MARIA CLAESSENS 
OLGA FORRAI 
LUCIE WESTEN 
FERNAND ANSSEAU 


CESARE FORMICHI 
ALEXANDER KIPNIS 
VIRGILIO LAZZARI 
EDOUARD COTREUIL 


Musicians the world over, singers and instrumentalists alike, join in high praise of the new Concert Grand. 
Its beauty and perfection have taken the musical world by storm. You should avail yourself of the 
first opportunity to see and hear this marvelous instrument. 


STORY & CLARK PIANO COMPANY 


315-317 South Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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—READ!— 


The Complete Published DEBATE ON PROHIBITION 
(Extracts from which are printed in this issue of “‘PEARSON’S’’) 
CLARENCE 


DARROW 


of the 
e 


Famous Chicago 
Leopold-Loeb 


versus 


REV. JOHN HAYNES 


HOLMES 


Brilliant Preacher of the 
New York Community Church 


Subject: 
RESOLVED: That the United States continue the Policy of Prohibition as defined in the Eighteenth 


Amendment. 
Mr. Darrow, Negative 


Dr. Holmes, Affirmative 


Introduction by HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND, U. S. Senator from New York. 
Held in New York,Dec. 14, 1924. 


Published Stenographic ad Verbatim. Report, Illustrated by Portraits of the Debaters. Price $1.00 Postpaid 


THREE OTHER PUBLISHED DEBATES ON 


MOMENTOUS ISSUES 


BY SPEAKERS OF AUTHORITY AND DISTINCTION 


DEBATE OF THE DAY! 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT? 
CLARENCE DARROW, famous Chicago Lawyer, versus 
JUDGE ALFRED J. TALLEY, New York Court of General Sessions 
SUBJECT: Resolved: That Capital Punishment isa wise public policy. 
Mr. Darrow, Negative Judge Talley, Affirmative 
Introduction by LOUIS MARSHALL, Prominent Member of the N. Y. Bar 
Foreword by LEWIS E. LAWES, Warden of Sing Sing Prison 
@Held in New York before an audience of 4,000 on October 26, 1924 
Published Stenographic Ad Verbatim Report 
Illustrated by Portraits of the Debaters Price $1.00 postpaid 


GREAT INTERNATIONAL DEBATE! 
SOVIETISM IN AMERICA? 

BERTRAND RUSSELL, Famous English Scholar and Economist, versus 
SCOTT NEARING, Foremost Radical Lecturer and Speaker 
SUBJECT—Resolved: That the Soviet Form of Government is 

Applicable to Western Civilization. Mr. Russell, Negative, 

Mr. Nearing, Affirmative. Introduction by SAMUEL UNTERMYER, 

@Held in New York, May 25, 1924. Stenographic Ad Verbatim Report 
Illustrated by Portraits of the Debaters. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


DEBATE OF THE SEASON! 
SHOULD LITERATURE BE CENSORED? 


JOHN S. SUMMER, Secretary, New York Society for Suppression of Vice, 
versus 
ERNEST BOYD, Noted International Author and Critic 


SUBJECT—Resolved: That Limitations upon the Contents of Books 
and Magazines as Defined in Proposed Legislation Would be 
Detrimental to the Advancement of American Literature. Mr. 
Sumner, Negative. Mr. Boyd, Affirmative. Introduction by CLIF- 
FORD SMYTH, Editor International Book Review. Foreword by JOHN 
FARRAR, Editor, The Bookman. @Held in New York on November 

. 8, 1924. Stenographic Ad Verbatim Report. Illustrated by Portraits 
of the Debaters. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


FREE! A copy of the ‘‘Plea of Clarence Darrow 
in Delenea of Loeband Leopold,"’ being 
the actual ad verbatim court speech, 121 pages, 
will be given free to all purchasers of the four 
debates listed above for $4.00. 


a —_ 9RDER FROM 
THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION, 500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 163, New York 





Ponce De Leon probably had St. George’s in mind when 


he started his search for the Fountain of Eternal Youth 








ST. GEORGE’S 





EDEN IN THE HEART OF FLORID 
every comfort that civilization can >ffer. 
and new vegetables all year ’round as at St. George’s? 


FOR THE WINTER 


T. GEORGE’S is located on a heavily wooded hill entirely surrounded by a large grove of tropical trees, rose 
S bushes and richly colored plant3 and solises with a large, beautiful lake right on the ground. 


A VERITABLE 


It has a big, spacious building, with large, clean, airy rooms and 
And where can one obtain fresh eggs, fr~sh fruit, pure milk and cream 


St. George’s is an ideal place for convalescents, elderly patients and those who are tired and worn out and in need of 


rest and care far from 


e noise and confusion of the city. 


A place, too, where one may go fishing, swimming, play golf and tennis, go riding and delight in the beautiful scenery 


and be brought back to health while doing it. 


St. George's is under the 
R. 8T. GEOR 


Serucitio 


and is fully equipped to apply the 


Best Methods of Treatment in the World 


Write for information to 


St. George’s 


38 Hours from New York 


Sutherland, Flor 
or to the New York Office, 37 Madison Square 


IT IS SUMMER TIME IN FLORIDA 


20 Miles West of Tampa 




























4. Buckland Plummer 


Hidden Secrets 
of the Ages 
Revealed! 


The time has arrived when knowledge hitherto 
| reserved for adepts of the deeper sciences is 
now available to all who are ready to receive it. 
| The New Aeon 
In the New Aeon which is sbprosching, disease, 
sickness and ugliness will disappear with the }} 
ignorance which produced them. No matter 
=e your condition or leat ou can | 
develop a state of health and beauty jf 
an iliac tnweuc ra UNIQUE! INDIVIDUAL- 
ai All that is necessary is for you to 
e Law 
wet attune yourself to it. 
This is simple, easy and pleasant, no unnatural 
exercises are ne , neither is it advisable 
to go on an anaemic diet. It is simply a ques- 
tion of attuning yourself to | 

Nature’s Finer Forces re A | 
The way is shown plainly, simply, definitely 
in aspecial course of SIX lessons, each con- 
taining only SIX pages of specific instructons 
and facts, whicn are the result of a lifetime's 
experimentation and the expenditure of a fj 
fortune on the part of the author in the search 

} __ for basic truths. 

1 New Life Immediately 

After Pecorming A the simple practice given in 
the F. ESSON you will be conscious of 
an are bed new life and energy, and as 

ur body will become filled wit! 
ost of NEW LIVE CELLS, the dead calla: 
toxins and poisons will be driven out, your | 
blood will be purified, your mind will become 
clear and alert, troubles which have bothered | 
you will disappear and you will positively 
grow and 

Look Young and Have a Beautiful Com- 

lexion 

our complexion will be natural and healthy, | 
you will be able to perform ten times the work 
without fatigue, you will become the center of 
forces which will make you 

Magnetic 
And you will attract to yourself conditions, 
people, everything necessary for creating and 

maintaini: HEALTH, BEAUTY AND 
HARMON 

Special Introductory Price to Readers of 
Pearson's 
This information is priceless, yet it is offered 
at a figure that is easily within the reach of 
every true aspirant. The complete course, 
beautifully printed and bound in artistic 
style is $15.00, but to introduce it to readers 
of Pearson's Magazine a limited number are 
offered at $5. This course is of equal value to 
both sexes. 

Results Certain 
If you follow the “ape directions which any- 
one can understand, the results in BEAUTY 
AND HEALTH are as certain as the rising of 
the sun, because the whole process is b 
upon laws of nature which operate with un- 
failing r arity. 

Free—Further particulars will be given FREE 
and questions answered without cost if you 
write TODAY to 

A. BUCKLAND-PLUMMER, P. O. Box 253, 

BROOKLINE, MASS, sp woe] caine $5.00 for 

this wonderful course, “THE INNER LAWS 

OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY.” 






Intaid nGol Id NEVER SOLD FORLESS 


FREE Your pare ASI75VALUE 


THE  ERFECT WRITING INSTRUMENT 


1d Writes like pencil Leta 
comcast Int better ap rod 


blot, bone. tae, 


INKOGRAPH CO.,Inc.,1§7R Contre St. St..New York 


When Selecting a 
School 


Would you like the assistance of an educa- 
tional expert? 

The climate, hee enviroment, and the life 
at school are of equal importance with the 
selection of the emic course. 

Miss Hayward has spent many seasons 
visiting the schools and camps of this country 
and is ‘tnd educat familiar with their social 
life and and educational advantages. She will 
recommend the special school or offer a choice 
of those best suited to your individual require- 
ments. 


There is no charge for this service. 


Address 


Laura Mae Hayward 
Educational Adviser 
2001 Straus Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Long distance telephone—Harrison 0204 








Frank Harris’ 
Autobiography 


is very difficult to get—for 
it has been confiscated in 
the U. S., France and Eng- 
land. 
Harris has written a dozen 
other books, however, that 
place him definitely with 
The Greatest Masters of 
all time, and that are easily 
obtainable. 


HERE IS A LIST OF THEM 
The ue of Oscar Wilde, 


Unpath’d Waters 
Undream'd of Shores 








Contemporary Portr 
Series 

We have a limited number of 
these Books on hand: send 
in your order today, accom- 
panied by check or money 
order. To out of town checks 
add 10c for exchange. 

PEARSON’S BOOK SHOP 


17 East Ohio Street, Chicago 










































































PEARSON’S 


MEN and WOMEN 


of wide acquaintance can earn $50.00-to-$100.00 
a week in their spare time representing us in their 
community. 
Write for Details to 
PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 
17 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 


The World at Midnight 


Our book lists are more interesting than 
GOOD STORIES OF LOVE ADVEN- 
TURE AND ROMANCE 
Send ten cents ‘or sample copy 


THE OPERA BOOK SHOP 


58 West Washington St. Chicago, III. 


If you have any 


Old Copies of Pearson’s 


bound or loose 


Write us giving dates of issue 


PEARSON’S BOOK SHOP 
17 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 


Have You Read 


Our 64 Page Booklet on the 


Most Revolutionary Medical 
Discovery of All Time 
Containing: 

Complete Description of the ELEC- 
TRONIC METHOD OF DIAG- 


NOSIS AND TREATMENT, in- 
cluding 


Upton Sinclair’s 
“HOUSE OF WONDERS’’ 
IF NOT, SEND FOR IT TODAY 
The Whole World Is Talking About It 


Send 15c in Stamps for a copy 
of this remarkable booklet to 


PEARSON’S BOOK SHOP 


17 East Ohio St. Chicago 








The Diary of a Physican 


By the Late 


DR. ALBERT ABRAMS 


This book, written by “‘the great- 
est medical genius in the world” 
is creating nation-wide discussion 
because of the limitless contempt 
with which it depicts modern 
medical Hokus-Pokus. The stories 
are penetuly biting and sardonic 
—their humor has been likened 
to that of Moliére. 


Illustrated by William Gropper 
One Dollar Plus Ten Cents for 
Postage Will Bring this Amazing 
Book to You 

Mail Your Order at Once! 


PEARSON'S BOOK SHOP 
17 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed please find $1.10 for one copy 
of The Diary of a Physician. 


IN GIN assests orocstccasttnetecnecdi eater a, 


VN (Cea nae Myr a an een ees 





SEE EUROPE IN 1925 


with 
The Tear Tours 


Join a limited party under experienced leader- 
ship visiting the places of greatest interest 


L 
Tour Number One 


Sailing June 19 from Montreal 
Scotland, England, France, Belg!um, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Germany and Holland 


79 Days - - - $1,150 


Tour Number Two 


Sailing July 1 from Montreal 
England, Holland, The Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, Monaco and France 


65 Days - - - $895 


Tour Number Three 


Sailing June 30 from New York 


France, Switzerland, Monaco, Italy, Austrian Tyrol, Germany, Belgium and England 


67 Days - - - $985 


Tour Number Four 


Sailing June 18 from Montreal 
Scotland, England, Belgium, Holland, The Rhine, Switzerland, Italy and France 


65 Days - - - $845 


Tour Number Five 


Sailing July 2 from New York 
France, Monaco, Italy, Switzerland, The Rhine, Belgium, Holland and England 


56 Days - - - $775 


Send for Folder H giving full particulars 


© 
oe 


THE TEAR TOURS 


943 STRAUS BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Lindlahr Sanitarium grounds 
at Elmhurst are among the most 
beautiful in America. 


Don't delay! Clip the coupon and 
mail it at once. Itis your one great 
hope for renewed strength and 
vitality. Act before it is too latel 
Your health is too precious to wait. 





You, too, can have Perfect Health! 


If you are suffering with a so-called “incur- 
able” disease, it will pay you to read every 
word of this message. Here is a new offer of 
hope. Here is a system of natural cure that 
has brought health and happiness to thou- 
sands suffering with chronic ailments. Life’s 
priceless heritage—a body restored to full 
vigor and vitality—is now within your reach! 














Your health can be restored through the 
Lindlahr method of Nature Cure. No drugs, 
medicines, artificial stimulants or operations. 
Just a time-tried and practical system for the 
restoration of health to broken bodies. You 
assist Nature in its struggle with disease, 
rather than retard the process of recovery 
through handicaps to normal bodily functions. 


Hundreds of marvelous recoveries through Nature Cure 


Any number of interesting cases may be cited to prove the success of Dr. Lindlahr’s system 
of Nature Cure. Rheumatism, Paralysis, Bright’s Disease, Cancer, Diabetes, Locomotor Ataxia 
and practically every other known human ill have been conquered through Lindlahr methods. 


Your recovery is promoted by pure foods—milk, vegetables, fruits, etc., sun baths, air baths, 
sprays, douches, massages, osteopathy, gymnastics, breathing excercises, applied psychology, 
electrical treatments and other beneficial and scientific means of cure. Nature Cure combines 
the best cf modern natural methods! (N.B. Our Electro-therapeutic Department is one of the 


most complete in the world.) 


The Lindlahr Sanitarium 


521-525S Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 


Also at Elmhurst, Illinois 


Here’s the Coupon that will bring you HEALTH 







The Lindlahr Sanitariun, 521-525 SAshland Blvd., 
Chicago: I am interested 1n the treatment of 
eer ee and would like to know more about 
your wonderfully successful Nature Cure methods. 
Please send me, without sbligation, fullinformation. 






The new Lindlahr Sanitarium Buildin 
now nearing completion provides ever 
modern facility for Nature Cure. 


Hundreds of others, like yourself 
have regained health through 
Lindlahrism. Let us send you 
free literature explaining our 
methods. No obligation whatever. 
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